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NOTICE 


R. WILL BURNETT, whose J eac hing Science in the Elemen 
tary School is used by teachers throughout the country as the leading 
text in its held, has now completed a similarly thorough, up-to-date 
and richly helpful methods text for secondary school teachers 


Teaching Science in the Secondary School 


[his important new book will soon be ready for your inspection. Let 
us reserve a copy.for you now. If you will send in your request, we 
will put your name on our rapidly growing Walling list to receive a 
copy immediately on publication. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 








INDIVIDUALIZING READING INSTRUCTION IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM. Seript by Irene Virv Supervision by Atice Mier, Teachers College Colum 


bia. 2 reels, 16 mm., black and white. $90.00° 


Shows first graders making rapid progress in learning to read through an indi 
vidualized approach. Four readers have their time alone with the teacher—a time 
to read from books they have selected—while the other children in the class 
proceed with an activity period of their own planning. The audience sees how 
the teacher tests the four children's grasp of main ideas, helps with word attack 


and phonics, and encourages fluency in oral reading 


This film will prove especially helpful to elementary school teachers (pre-service 


and in-service), reading spec ialists, curriculum workers, administrators, and 
parents. 


Produced by 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 


* To rent a print of this film, consult your local educational film library. 




















New McGRAW-HILL Kooks 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 
By GEORGE $. COUNTS. 340 pages. $6.00 


Here for the first time is the full story of the educational system in operation in the Soviet 
Union today. It depicts the transition from one of the most backward countries in Europe to 





the Russia of i955. With 60 million students involved in some sort of educational program 
Russia has become one of the most literate nations, and the backward giant has been trans 
formed into a powerful industrial state. Education is conceived of as a political weapon and 
dedicated to the building of a Communist society, and the school, an instrument of political 
and moral educaton 


CANADIAN EDUCATION TODAY 
Edited by JOSEPH KATZ, College of Education, University of British Columbia. 243 pages, $3.95 


In this symposium are the facts about the Canadian school system, from kindergarten to uni 
versity how the schools are administered, how teachers are trained, what is taught, and 
what methods are used, Here, in the words of outstanding educators drawn from all parts of 
Canada and from all levels of the educational system, are outlined the goals that Canadian 
schools strive for and the problems they encounter, The problems of shared educational re 
sponsibility among Province, local Board of Education and the Dominion Government, are 
dealt with, and there is full coverage of private schools, both religious and nonsectarian 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By ADOLPHE E. MEYER, New York University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In Press 


An outstanding new text examining the salient landmarks of American educational history 
The educational past is interwoven with its cultural context under the contention that educa 
tion is a reflection of the social order, at all times and in all places, Twentieth Century educa 
tional history is more fully treated because of the tremendous importance of the changes dur 
ing this time; because the important aspects of American culture and the education as we 
know it have grown out of this period; and because an understanding of this period is of 
great use and value in dealing with the educational problems confronting us today 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 


By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In 
Press 


A text specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers Develops an integrated 
theory of learning, which will increase teachers’ understanding of how children learn and 
improve skills in guiding children in learning. The book begins with a discussion of objec 
tives, both subject-matter and personal-social development, toward which children should 
strive, It then considers the kinds of learning activities by which these objectives can best be 
obtained, followed by an integrated theory of learning. It is a thorough effort to apply the 
whole background of the science of learning, as contributed both by psychologists and educa 
tors, to more effective teaching 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Maryland. In Press 


Written by a leading authority in the field of Child Development, this new book has been 
called “one of the few really great professional books of our generation.” Richly illustrated 
with actual cases on child study, it is divided into four parts: a) The Educative Process, show 
ing the complexity of the teacher's task; b) Understanding Children; c) Human De velopment, 
on behavior and adjustment; d) Improving the Educative Process 


Send for copies on appror al 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Interdisciplinary Research in the 
Social Sciences 


WILBUR C. 


T rERDISCIPLINARY research in the social 


sciences has become increasingly 


necessary. It is important to see all as- 
pects of a problem so that a better under- 
standing can increase the likelihood of 
solving the problem. Social problems, 
moreover, involve living things people, 
their associations, their institutions, their 
relationships—which must be seen whole. 
Psychologists have long since accepted as 
within 
which they work the concept that in- 


dividuals must be looked at in their en- 


the philosophic al framework 


tirety, including even their phy siological 
aspects, if psychologic al findings are to 
be meaningful. More recently they have 
added the concept that the individual as 
a whole in the total matrix within which 
This reac- 
tion from the fractionation which is in- 


he lives must be considered. 


* Professor Hallenbeck recently served as 
Consultant to the Institute of Social Research, 


University of Natal, Durban, South Africa. 


HALLENBECK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


TEACHERS COLLEGI 


evitably a concomitant of specialization 
is of special significance in the study of 
problems of education, or business, or 
government, or health, or whatever must 
be looked at in terms of community set 
ting and relationships. 

There are two further reasons for in 
terdisciplinary research in the social sci- 
ences. First, problems which a specialist 
is studying sooner or later lead him to 
give attention to areas be yond his own 
specialization and to use other than his 
own methods. Without realizing it he 
finds himself exploring in the area and 
along the lines of another discipline. 
Some years ago a very famous psy holo- 
gist became interested in the social rela 
tionships of his problems and “dis- 
covered” sociology in his later years, but 
since he made his own way he struggled 
to develop techniques and methods which 
were an old story to sociologists, The 
loss of time and energy in suc h a process, 
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where no opportunity for interchange 
and collaboration among specialists exists, 
is no longer even excusable, 
happens every day. 


and yet it 


The second additional reason appears 
in the frequency with which problem 
areas fall between disc iplines. Out of this 
have come new sciences, for example, 
bio-chemistry, and the more recent vital 
area between physics and chemistry, in 
which fall the reconstruction of molec- 
structure and the de 


ular and atomic 


velopment of atomic energy The social 


sciences also have had such developments. 


Social psychology and social anthropol- 
ogy are illustrations. These developments 
focus attention upon the whole matter 
of specialization, which is the basis of 
the so-called disc iplines. 


SPECIALIZATION AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


As knowledge increases, specialization 


becomes necessary. Moreover, because 
spec jalization concentrates exploration in 
a narrow field, it accelerates the pace by 
which knowledge expands and in turn 
breakdown into narrower 
breaks 


into rural and urban but also 


r ompels a 


specialization. Sociology down 
not only 
into such diverse areas of study as social 
human 


Institutions, criminology, and 


ecology. Economics spreads out into 
money and banking, agric ulrural eco- 
nomics, labor economics, public finance, 
and other lines of inquiry. These speciali- 
zations tend to attain the status of disci- 
plines. Fach goes on because of its own 
importane ec, often w ithout recognition of 
relationship within the original discipline. 

Phis process has been going on for a 
long time and will continue with increas- 
swift extension of 


specialization is for the most part a con 


ing rapidity. The 


comitant of the industrial age for two 
quite different reasons: first, technologi- 


RECORD 


cal developments have provided the in- 
struments which have made possible the 
extension of knowledge in more precise 
and detailed form; increasing 
man-hour production has enlarged the 
margin of national income which can be 
made available to pay for research, plan- 
ning, and the distribution of social gains 
and cultural accumulations. 


second, 


This is to say, 
technology provides the know-how and 
pays the bills for specialized research and 
turns it into advantages for the human 
race. 

By means of specialized research, in- 
dustrial developments have been fantas- 
tic. New light 


metals and plastics, have been brought 


materials, such as the 
into use to provide many new produc ts. 
New fields, such as electronics, have been 
opened up, resulting in whole new in- 
dustries giving employment to thousands 
of people and bringing products of 
greater usefulness, A constant stream of 
new gadgets and appliances has come to 
the retail market, bringing in turn ease, 
comfort, and convenience of living in 
millions of homes. 

Not only have there been great social 
advances as a result of the material de- 
velopments, but specializations in the so- 
cial sciences have inestimable 
advantages to our human societies. A bet- 
ter understanding of the relationships of 
the many 


brought 


factors involved has made it 
possible to develop controls which have 
improved stability. Within 
limitations human behavior can be pre- 
dicted and the patterns of the growth 


economic 


and decline of institutions understood, 
so that the development of more ade 
quate institutions becomes possible. The 
significance of public opinion has been 
analyzed and techniques for its measure- 
ment have been developed. Tremendous 
improvements in the methods of educa- 
tion have resulted from increased knowl- 
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edge of the learning process. The uses 
and tec hniques of propaganda and 
counter propaganda have become known. 
The knowledge which has been acquired 
in the structure and dynamics of co- 
operating group activity has been used 
to great advantage in in reasing the 
effectiveness of groups in their many 
forms, from industrial production to 
politics and from family life to the United 
Nations. In many other ways specializa 
tions in the social sciences have provided 
the basis and the techniques for great 
advance, although they have not yet 
been used in any way commensurate to 
their possibilities. 

But specialization has brought many 
problems. For the most part these con 
cern the specialists and what happens 
when they devote all their time, energy, 
and enthusiasm to special lines of re 
search or activity. 

The first problem is obvious spec ial 
ization is the kind of master whose de 
mands are unequivocal and unremitting. 
All a person can do is to keep up with 
what goes on in his own field and to 
make his little contribution to the knowl- 
edge which expands with increasing 
rapidity. How cana specialist be expected 
to know much beyond his own narrow 
field? There is some truth in the jesting 
definition of an who 


expert as “one 


knows more and more about less and 
less until finally he knows practically 
everything about nothing.” If the effects 
of this narrowing were confined to the 
specialist it would be unfortunate but 
not too serious. The trouble is that it 
affects his work and sets severe limita 
tions upon his ace omplishments 

This isolation and often insulation of 
the specialist makes him quite unaware 
of the world or the setting within which 


his spec ialty exists, but without this set- 


ting there would be no specialty and it 


is the pattern of relationships between his 
specialty and the world that is important. 
Trouble is inevitable when a specialist 
fails to recognize these relationships. The 
breaking point of any specialization is 
reached when, through the intensive de- 
velopment of its technical aspects, it en- 
counters its own boundaries or the points 
at which it influences or is influenced by 
other elements in its environment. Too 
frequently the specialist is not qualified 
to take his specialty beyond such break 
ing points, 

One particular aspect of this narrow- 


ness shows up when the 


specialist, 
steeped in his own symbols and com 
pletely conversant with the jargon of his 
specialization, finds himself unable to 


communicate with 


outside his 
limited sphere of study and operation. 


What 


reaches far into the unknown and ac- 


those 


is act omplished by one who 
quires knowledge, if he alone can under- 
stand it and he is unable to communicate 
his discoveries to the world from which 
his explorations have been made? This 
breakdown of communication becomes 
particularly unfortunate, because it all 
but precludes the exploration of signifi- 
cant relationships and cooperative devel 
opments at those points from which a 
specialist cannot proc eed alone 

Closely allied to narrowness is inflexi- 
bility. Conc eptual frameworks become 
more established, methodologies become 
rigid, patterns of thinking become habits, 
and yet circumstances constantly change, 
new knowledge may change the direc 
tion of exploration, and relationships may 
completely redefine a field of operation. 
Ar the turn of the century there was no 
question but that rural life and urban 
life were so different in kind that each 
required Half a 
becomes just as clear 
that the differences are of degree not of 


a separate sox ology 


century later it 
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kind and that the two separate studies 
merge. 

Ability to make such changes requires a 
constant questioning of the certainties—a 
built-in flexibility, perhaps the paramount 
qualification for science in this present 
world. The great advances of more re- 
cent years have come in building new 
patterns quite contrary to former funda 
mental precepts, such as new molecular 
structures, psychosomatic medicine, and 
modern city planning as a social science. 

Interdisciplinary research has long since 
made substantial contributions to the so- 
cial sciences through various specific al- 
liances, It is new only in the sense of the 
which circumstances 
have created and the extent to which it 


urgency present 
must be recognized and pursued. It 
must become a habit of thinking as well 
as a plan of procedure in the social sci- 
ences. 


WHAT IS INTERDISCIPLINARY 
RESEARCH? 


Interdis« iplinary research is a team job 
in which specialists in different areas, us- 
ing different approaches to their study, 
work together on a problem requiring 
research in order to analyze various as- 
pects of the problem in their relation- 
ships. [his raises two important ques- 
tions: first, what are the disciplines from 
which specialists might be selected for 
such research, and second, what are the 
principles of selection and operation? 

Looking only at the practical problem 
of resources for the team of specialists 
which interdisciplinary research requires, 
it is possible to designate five different 
types of specialties or specialists—some 
would say disciplines. 

1. There are the traditional disciplines 
of the social sciences, long recognized 
and established—history, economics, an- 
thropology, psychology, $0c iology, and 


perhaps a few others. Usually the major 
line of study will fall into one of these 
more general areas. Perhaps all of the 
team could be made up of what would 
now be called generalists in these fields. 
rhis would depend upon the focus of 
the study, the relationship of breadth to 
depth in what was planned. The particu- 
lar fields to be represented would be dic- 
tated by the requirements of the particu- 
lar research. 

2. A great number of specialties come 
within each of these general areas. These 
are perhaps most likely to be needed 
when the research is directed toward a 
clearly defined problem. Such specialists 
as demographers, labor economists, crim- 
inologists, child psychologists, specialists 
in government or in family life, and 
dozens of others are of great use in build- 
ing teams. 

3. Cross-disciplines have come into 
social 


prominence rec ently. In the 


sciences, social psychology and social 


anthropology are best known, but there 


are other combinations only one side of 
which is social science, such as psy¢ hiatry 
or home economics. 

4 There are specialists in each of the 
general disciplines who are concerned 
with technical processes. These fields 
have in some cases been followed with 
such intensive study that the techniques 
have lost contact with the purposes for 
which they were dev eloped, but they can 
be exceedingly useful when teamed up 
with other specialties. There are many 
of these—a few of which are sociometry, 
polling, propaganda analysis, psychologi- 
cal measurement, group dynamics, statis- 
TICs. 

s. Finally, there are what are some- 
times called the applied disciplines. These 
are the operational areas within which, 
through experience and experiment, con- 
ceptual frameworks, organizations, and 
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techniques for carrying on the social 
services have developed. There are more 
of them than would at first be thought 
and they cover a wide range. Public ad- 
ministration, city planning, community 
organization, public relations, social case 
work, group development, 
personnel administration, 


guidance, 
psychological 
counseling, and education in its many 
phases and divisions are particularly im 
portant. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE PATTERN 


Before considering suggested princi- 
ples on which interdisciplinary research 
should operate, here is an illustrative ap 
proach. Juvenile delinquency, so-called, 
is a serious problem, especially in urban 
communities in the United States. Much 
is said about it and many statistics are 
quoted, but most studies so far have been 
one-dimensional and consequently of 
little help, for it is a many-dimensional 
problem. To be sure, an analy sis would 
require statistical data about rates of de- 
linquency by age, sex, socioeconomic 
status, type and amount of schooling, and 
so forth with particular attention to 
trends and changes in patterns. A sociol- 
ogist could obtain and interpret these 
types of data. Many other aspects of the 
problem, however, must be understood. 
An analysis of family life and the cir 
cumstances from which children come 
and their roles in their families is a job 
for a social anthropologist. The study of 
family incomes, the relationship of chil- 
dren to money—how they get it and 
how they spend along with any im- 
plications with reference to the eco- 


nomics of the community within which 


the study is being made, is work for an 


economist. Study of the school experi- 
ences and the reactions of children to 
education is a combined job for an ado- 
lescent psychologist and a curriculum 
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expert. A clinical psychologist might add 
much by means of depth interview tech- 
niques and a social worker by an analysis 
of delinquents’ relationships to groups 
and to their communities, and their roles 
of leadership and isolation. Of course an 
expert in delinquency would need to 
analyze the types and patterns of de- 
linquency and interpret them in the light 
of the accumulated knowledge in this 
field. Medical scientists and psychiatrists 
should be available for consultation if 
necessary. The final synthesis and inter- 
pretation would likely be done by a so- 
cial psychologist in close collaboration 
with the sociologist and adolescent psy 
chologist 

One danger always exists. Seldom is the 
full array of possible resources available; 
consequently there is a strong tendency 
to plan procedures in terms of the spe- 
cialists which are at hand. Such an ap- 
proach is completely contrary to the 
very character of social science, which 
must be given the opportunity to look 
at problems in terms of the whole range 
of potential resources, The only fair use 
of interdisciplinary research is to call it 
into play at the outset to determine the 
facets of the situation which must be 
studied because the requirements of the 
particular problem set the dimensions of 
the research. When limitations in doing 
the job must be recognized, it should be 
in terms of what part of the job will be 
done and what part must be postponed. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF 


OPERATION 


A few principles emerge from the con- 
sideration of interdisciplinary resear« h 
which indicate essentials in carrying out 
a team operation. 

When a 


problem is selected for research and it is 


Preliminary collaboration. 


suspected that more than one discipline 
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should be involved, no one except the 
various specialists is qualified to determine 


what each specialization has to contribute 
to the study of the particular problem. 
It is clear that the specialists must be in- 


volved in the preliminary considerations 
which set the dimensions of the study 
and lay out the basic plans. 

Definite hypotheses. When the hy- 
potheses are set up, they should clearly 
define what dis« iplines are to be involved 
in the particular study. Interdisciplinary 
research can never be thought of as a 
free-for-all. It is rather a most meticu- 
lously planned procedure by which in 
each case the particular facets of the 
problem which require investigation are 
determined, the proper spec ialists are en- 
listed, and the work of all is integrated 
from the very start through the planning 
process, This means that every interdisci 
plinary research is unique, has its own 
particular dimensions, and must be 
planned to fit the particular set of dimen 
sions. 

Free use of methods. One of the pur 
poses of interdisciplinary research is to 
broaden the range of research methods 
which will be used. All of the methods 
used in each disc ipline, then, are the po 
tential methodologic al resources. It is 
most important, whatever the plans and 
proc edures may be, that they put no re 
strictions upon the methods to be used 
by the various spec ialists. Through col- 
laboration, methods and procedures must 
be fitted together in such a way as to 
remove possible conflicts and confusion, 
but any restrictions put on method would 
in the very nature of the case defeat the 
purpose of interdisciplinary research. 

Flexibility of 


plinary research necessitates a degree of 


operation. Interdisci- 
flexibility of operation which is not re- 
quired of research carried on within a 
single discipline. Different patterns of 


operation must be fitted together, the 
accumulating information of each spe- 
cialist must be considered by all, and ad- 
justments must be made in the light of 
relationships which become apparent. 
This may be one of the real difficulties, 
because it means a change in attitude and 
habit of operating from those usually 
found among researchers in a single line 
of exploration, It is most likely to work 
out if the specialists keep in constant con- 
tact with each other. 

Continuous cooperation. Collabora- 
tion cannot be taken for granted. If the 
procedure ts to be truly interdis« iplinary, 
meticulous provision must be made for 
times and circumstances under which the 
specialists who make up the team on any 
project of interdisciplinary research will 
come together for reporting to each 
other, raising questions, and discussing 
problems arising out of procedures, find- 
ings, and newly discov ered relationships. 
Sometimes this ‘will be done through a 
series of seminars scheduled in advance; 
other ways may be more feasible under 
different circumstances. Certainly with- 
out this part of the process, interdisci- 
plinary research deteriorates into a num- 
ber of independent researches carried on 
more or less simultaneously. Continuous 
collaboration may be tme consuming 
and impatience and difficulties of work- 
ing together will likely be encountered, 
but it is here that individualists will be 
conditioned to work in a team. 

New methods of communication neces 
sary. When one works among those of 
his own specialty, backgrounds are the 
same and technical jargon is familiar. 
Where the group is made up of those 
whose backgrounds are different and who 
have little familiarity with each other's 
fields, technical terminology must be 
abandoned in favor of expression which 
puts complicated scientific matters in sim- 
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ple language. This has an additional ad- 
vantage of being the type of language 
more likely to be understood by laymen, 
who are the ultimate consumers of re- 
search results conveyed through reports. 
One further point: if collaboration is to 
be a useful and pleasant experience, it 
must be entered into with a readiness-to- 
learn attitude on the part of the partici- 
pants which is quite different from the 
attitude of one who pursues his individual 
research, for there are real potentialities 
for the enrichment of each through in 
sight into the experience of the other. 

Full rigor of research. The coopera- 
tive process should make possible a much 
more rigorous research. The constant ap- 
plication of various points of view and 
of various research methods makes pos- 
sible a degree of precision and objectiv- 
ity not possible under other circum- 
stances. The logical development of all 
research processes still holds in carrying 
out the total project as well as in each of 
its parts. New insights gained should be 
richly rewarding to the scientists who 
are involved 


PYPES OF REPORTS 


If every stage in the research process 
is carried out thoroughly, the pattern of 
the report takes form quite simply and 
reports are as individual as the studies 
which they summarize. This is as true 
in interdisciplinary research as in any 
other. There are, however, several prob 
lems peculiar to interdisciplinary re 
search: who writes what on whose re- 
sponsibility? The way this question 1s 
answered depends, in part at least, upon 
the objectives with which the research 
was started. There are in general four 
types of reports for a team research job. 
Into one of these the report of inter 
disciplinary research will likely fall. 


The commission type of report. This 


is derived from the accepted practice of 
the investigating commission In the 
nature of the case there must be com- 
plete agreement among the members of 
a commission (or if agreement becomes 
impossible, the submission of majority 


and minority reports). When this ty pe of 


report is required, the members of the 


team must sit down together and thrash 
out each item both as to content and as 
to phrasing, until all agree. It is a lengthy 
and difficult process. Many points must 
be reported on a level of generalization 
which is acceptable to all concerned. 
Points which under other circumstances 
would be considered important are dis 
carded, When full agreement is essential, 
however, this kind of report is required 
Specialists’ Fach 


writes a report of his part of the work, 


reports. specialist 
not only in terms of the data he has col 
lected and analyzed but also in light of 
collaboration with the other members 
of the ream and the relationships which 
have been discovered. Fach, moreover, 
works in terms of a plan for the total 
report upon which all have agreed. These 
reports are taken by some one person or 
a committee and put together into an 
integrated report. | sually in this type of 
report the author of eac h section is recog 
nized. This is the more usual type of re 
port not only because it is, in most cases, 
the easiest to work out, but also because 
it seems to reflect best two of the main 
points of interdisciplinary research: the 
freedom of each specialist to use his own 
resources, and looking at a problem from 
many points of view. 

Separate reports. Sometimes an inte 
grated report is not called for, but the 
various points of the study are important 
because of the data, their inte rpretation, 
or the methods used, so that a series of 
separate pamphlets, each complete in it 
self, is prepared and published. Any one 
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of these separate reports may be of inter- 
est to certain groups, while all would be 
of interest to only those who were in 
some W ay connected with or interested 
in the problem under study. 

Flexible use of reports. Sometimes a 
report is of secondary importance, for 
example, when the research is so c losely 


related to the action process that findings 


are immediately and continuously fed 
into the action. In such situations the 
objectives of the research have been at- 
tained long before it reaches the report 
stage. kor other reasons, however, some 
parts of the research may be worth pub- 
lication. At any rate, each member of 
the team is granted the freedom to use 
his material in any way he sees fit and 
often several monographs may result. It 
is expected that these will tell the cir- 


cumstances under which the study was 


made and bear the evidences of the inter- 
disciplinary character of the study. 

Let it be said in conclusion that inter- 
disciplinary research is a slow process. 
It takes time to maintain clearance, un- 
derstanding, and cooperation, especially 
when communication is difficult, as it 
may often be. The way to speed up the 
process must be found. It will likely 
come when this approach becomes a 
habit and researchers are as accustomed 
to teamwork as they have long been to 
individual work. Tomorrow there may 
be a better way, but as far as we can see 
today “the truth,” which is the best solu- 
tion of our social problems, ic most ne arly 
attained when those of different back- 
grounds of knowledge, points of view, 
and methods of study put their best 
thinking and their best judgments to- 


gether to find the solution. 














Key Concepts and the Crisis in Learning” 


PHILIP H. 


PROFESSOR OF FDUCATION, 


WY: have become accustomed to a 
Y Y condition of perpetual crisis—in 
economic, political, military, social, moral, 
and many other domains of human life. 
Hence it will occasion no surprise that 
one should speak of a crisis in learning. 
The purpose of this discussion is to state 
the nature of this crisis, in which modern 
education is deeply involved, and to sug- 
gest one way of alleviating it. ; 


THE PROBLEM 


Modern man possesses a vast and rap- 
idly expanding supply of knowledge. 
There are m: ny causes for this, inc luding 
the persistent application of scientific 
procedures to the whole compass of hu- 
man experience, the invention of instru- 
ments whereby the precision and range 
of inquiry have been greatly increased, 
the explosive growth in world popula- 
tion, with a corresponding rise in the 
numbers of workers in every field of in- 
quiry, and the provision of extensive li- 
braries and museums for preserving the 
accumulated treasures of the past. Fur 
modern facilities for travel and 
communication have made available the 
major part of the whole world’s store of 


thermore, 


knowledge to anyone who wishes to use 
it. In the many great collections of books, 
technical display s, and art exhibits anyone 


* Professor Phenix’s major professional inter- 
est is in the philosophy of education and in the 
relationship between religion and education 
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can get firsthand knowledge of the cul 


tural achievements of mankind. 
Not only 


abundance, but the requirements of mod 


is knowledge available in 
ern life place a premium on mastering it. 
A highly complex industrial society can 
endure only if it is cared for by persons 
of technical competence and social wis- 
dom. The demand for technical mastery 
has been the basis for specialization in 
education, through which the requisite 
ability in a restricted field is developed 
at the expense of broader understanding. 
The demand for social wisdom, on the 
other hand, has been met, in the general 
education movement, by the complemen- 
tary emphasis on bre adth of comprehen 
sion. 
Part of the dilemma of modern man 

and of 
this simultaneous demand for technical 


modern education—consists in 
mastery and for liberal understanding. To 
keep the world machine going, an ever 
increasing supply of highly trained 
perts is imperative. But it is prec isely the 
narrowness of vision resulting from the 
concentration necessary to produce the 
experts that may. cause that ignorance of 
the whole which can destroy the delicate 
balance of the civilized order. 

Over against this phenomenal increase 
in the available knowledge and in the 
technical demands of modern civilization 
must be placed the fact that the human 
being’s capacity to learn has not corre- 
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spondingly increased. In fact, the swift 
pace of contemporary living and its at- 
tendant psychic strains may have actually 
diminished the ability to learn, by com- 
parison with calmer and more stable eras. 

The crisis learning consists in this 
disproportion between what is available 
and necessary to know and the 
of the individual to know it. This is per- 
haps the fundamental problem which 
conte mporary 


capacity 


education faces. 


Every 
embarrassed by the wealth of 


knowledge which he 


person 1S 


available cannot 


hope to appropriate 

The results of this situation are all too 
apparent, particularly to professional 
tellectuals. There is a frantic scramble to 
; keep up” in one’s own specialized field, 
to have even a nodding ac quaintane e with 
the most important research and writing 
being done in it, and to read even cur 
sorily the current journals of the profes 
sion, Coupled with this is the anxiety 
that one cannot keep abreast of even the 


mist basi fields, 


archaeology of the 


advances in other 
whether it be in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


pi meson 


or in the physic s of the 


Students also know the crisis well, es 
pecially at the higher levels of education 
Spurred on by spec ialists, each of whom 
acts as if he expected everyone to master 
the contents of his own discipline, the 
student becomes burdened and discour 
aged at the hopelessness of the task that 
lies before him. Little 
many seek escape in the narrow and un 
imaginative security of 


wonder that so 


a highly circum 
scribed academic discipline. . 

No doubt also the widespread anti-in 
tellectualism of our day is another evi- 
dence of the crisis in learning The mani 
fest impossibility of know ing all that one 
needs to know and that is ready to be 


known begets an attitude of despair 


which may issue either in the average 
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man’s simple neglect of reason and his 
recourse to uninformed “common sense” 
or in the desperate intellectual’s high- 
brow rationalization of anti-reason, as in 
certain aspects of the Existentialist move- 
ment. 


rHE PRINCIPLE OF ECONOMY 
The crisis in learning points to w hat 
Ortega y nee called the basic principle 
of education, namely the principle of 
economy. According to this, the purpose 
of education is to organize the work of 
teaching and learning in such a way that 
the limited capacity to learn is most effi- 
ciently utilized. The primary aim of 
education is to minimize the disparity be- 
tween available knowledge and ability to 


know. 


Teachers, schools, and curricula 


serve the basic purpose of making the 
best possible bargain out of the im- 
mensely overbalanced ratio of cultural 
capital to individual learning power. Se- 
lection and grouping of students, choice 
of subject matter and of teaching meth 


ods, and all other educational 


arrange- 
ments must in the last analysis be formu- 


lated and judged with reference to this 
principle of economy 

One type of approach to educational 
economy is administrative. Some of the 
basic functions of the administrator are 
to organize teachers and learners in the 
most efficient practicable ways, to make 
available suitable 


buildings, equipment, 


and materials, and to establish effective 
channels of communication and supply. 
All such objective regulation of condi- 
tions is an administrative contribution to 
economy. 

A second type of approac h is psycho- 
logical. 
kinds, 


search in learning, intelligent approaches 


Testing procedures of many 


teaching methods based on re- 


to emotional development, and use of 
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data on motivation are some of the fruits 
of psychological understanding which 
have been profitably applied to enlarge 
the human capacity to learn. 

A third approach is philosophical. \t 
attacks the crisis in learning by an analy- 
sis of the nature of knowledge in its sev- 
eral kinds. The thesis of this discussion ts 
that by a philosophical analysis of the 
fields of human knowledge and by ap- 
propriate application of the results of 
this analysis, a spectacular economy in 
learning can be effected. Only this ap- 
proach attacks the problem at its point of 
real difficulty, namely, the overwhelm 
ingness of the knowledge-store, By ad 
ministrative and psychological means the 
conditions and capacities for learning can 
at best be improved only moderately. It 
appears that only through the philosophic 
analysis of knowledge can a really drastic 
economy be realized. 

Philosophers in recent times have been 
especially interested in the problems of 
knowledge in such fields as science, his 
tory, the arts, and religion, It seems clear 
that the results of these inquiries ought 
now to be applied to the concerns of edu- 
cation, particularly toward the solution 
of the basic problem of economy. The 
present discussion is an attempt to indi 
cate one way in which this can be done. 


ORGANIZATION Of! 
KNOWLEDGI 


[he aim of the proposal is to effect a 
radical simplific ation in the content of 
knowledge to be learned. This can be 
done by taking advantage of the fact that 
knowledge is not merely an acc umulation 
of isolated and independent items of in- 
formation. Individual items are intercon- 
nected within idea-systems. Each bit of 
knowledge resides within one or more 
characteristic frameworks. Among the 
many ideas which can be known certain 
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dominant family resemblances can be dis- 
cerned. These similarities of type make 


it possible to classify what is known into 
fields of knowledge or subject-matter 
areas, such as physics, psychology, liter- 
ary criticism, and so on. 

Chis process of classifying knowledge 
is not simply for convenience in appor 
tioning the work of scholars and teach- 
ers. It also provides the clue to educa 
tional economy. It is possible to “know 
physics” not by becoming familiar with 
the many special facts and theories which 
are by convention included within that 
field but by 
mon features which cause the individual 
items to be assigned to this field. In the 


understanding those com- 


same way, “knowing psychology * may 
consist in comprehending prec isely what 
it is that makes a particular fact belong 
to psychology rather than to physics or 
history or art. 


ECONOMY AND 
CONCEPT-FORMATION 


The economizing power of human in 
telligence lies in its ability to form class 
concepts. For example, the concept “dog” 
stands for a whole class of entities with 
spec ifiable common properties To know 
what dogs are one does not need to be 
come acquainted with all the members of 
this animal group. Thus by concept-for- 
mation an enormous simplification of ex- 
perience becomes possible, the multiplic 
ity of individual items being caught up in 
general ideas, 

Now concept-formation applies not 
only to the classification of perceptual 
objects but to the organization of the 
facts and theories which make up the 
fabric of knowledge. Economy in learn- 
ing requires that the principle of simplifi 
cation by means of conc ept-formation be 
extended beyond the realm of things to 
the realm of ideas. We take for granted 
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the economy afforded by using concepts 
like “dog” in lieu of individual enumera- 
tions. Not so clearly seen is the need for 
concepts that will summarize the essen- 
tial characteristics of a distinctive class of 
such as 


ideas in a field of knowledge 


physic $ or psychology. 
KEY CONCEPTS 


By a careful analysis of the structure 
of knowledge it is possible to discover 
certain key concepts distinguished by 
their power to epitomize important com- 
mon features of a large number of more 
particular ideas. Such concepts are basic 
central ideas an understanding of which 
opens the door to an effective grasp of 
an entire field of knowledge. These key 
ideas provide as it were a map whereby 
the whole scheme of a subject may be 
grasped and characteristic features of 
individual items of knowledge may for 
the first time be rightly interpreted It is 
doubtful, for example, whether individ- 
ual propositions in mathematics can really 
be understood unless certain key ideas 
of mathematics as a whole are com- 
prehended. Similarly, it is questionable 
whether or not one can rightly know a 
work of art without possessing a key to 
the whole artistic enterprise. 

It is the present thesis that the only 
satisfactory answer to the crisis in learn 
ing lies in the formulation and persistent 
use of key concepts. Teachers ought 
above all to know the basic rationale of 
their disciplines and should conduct their 
instruction in the light of these essential 
principles, This does not mean that the 
key concepts should be taught explicitly 
and directly, at least to beginners. It 
does mean that particular items of knowl- 
edge should be selected and used with an 
eye to their exemplification of the basic 
concepts of the field. 


Ineffective teaching and learning, ac- 


cording to this thesis, are due in no small 
degree either to the failure to under- 
stand the need for comprehensive organ- 
izing concepts and their function in the 
economy of learning or to using the 
wrong key concepts (¢.g., 
taken ideas about what science or history 
really is). 


having mis- 


rWO DISCLAIMERS 


There is no intention here of claiming 
that each field has a single key concept 
which epitomizes it. Any number of rela- 
tively comprehensive ideas can be used 


to vield essential understanding of a given 
What is claimed is that some 
concepts of high generality can be found 


subject. 


which will provide truer insight into a 
field than could be gained by mere heap- 
ing up of isolated scraps of informa- 
tion. 
Secondly, 


special value or superior relevance of the 


no claim is made for the 


traditional knowledge or subject-matter 
better 
organizing principles appear from time to 
old disciplines decline and new 
fields are opened up. Actually, discovery 
of powerful key concepts applic: ible to 


fields. As knowledge develops, 


time, 


a given group of ideas is the best way 
of defining a field of knowledge. 


KEY CONCEPTS IN 
ILLUSTRATIVE AREAS 

In the following paragraphs some ex- 
amples will be given to show in selected 
areas of knowledge what is meant by key 
concepts. Doubtless there would not be 
consensus even (or especially ) among 
the experts on the choice of representa- 
tive generalizations. These examples are 
merely meant to give substance to the 
basic thesis outlined above and not to 
argue the case for one set of key ideas 
rather than another. That is to say, the 
purpose of the present article is not to 
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the several 
fields of knowledge but solely to sug- 
gest an approach to educational economy 
through the use of key ideas. 


expound the philosophy of 


Science 

What is science? What does it mean to 
“understand What makes 
knowledge scientific as contrasted with 
non-scientific? What are the 
of science which, once grasped, make 


science”? 
“big ideas” 


possible a penetrating insight into all of 


the detailed inquiries of the special 
branches of science? 

The essence of science is not in its con 
cern for fact, nor in the alleged truth of 
its ¢ laims, nor in pow er to control nature 
for human ends, nor in the possession of 
a special method (for example, tech- 
One key 
concept in science is that of abstraction. 


niques of problem solving). 


Science is characterized by the search for 
valid generalizations, and this is accom- 
plished by analyzing complete entities so 
as to reveal certain common properties. 
Thus science deals not with complete 
things but alw ays with perspectives, as- 
pe ts, or components of things, that 1S, 
not with the concrete but with abstrac- 
tions. 

A second key to science is the idea of 
public verification. Scienufic knowledge 
is distinguished by the designation of 
tests which any person could in principle 

carry out to verify the propositions as 

serted. Where these procedures are not 
specified, the alleged knowledge does not 
fall within the province of science. 

A third key concept in science is that 
of fruitfulness. The scientific enterprise is 
the search for fruitful hypotheses, for 
theories which lead to further inquiry 
and discovery. Hypotheses which open 
no new doors are scientifically useless. 

“Understanding science” is not a mat- 


ter of mastering large quantities of scien- 


tific fact but of discerning the funda- 
mental intention of all scientific inquiry 
through such key abstraction, 
public verification, and fruitfulness. One 


who does not know these does not really 


ideas as 


regardless ot how 


understand science, 
much scientific information he possesses. 


Physical Science 
More 


science is not in essence a matter of ac- 


specifically, learning physical 


cumulating information about material 
bodies, or force, or atoms, nor of becom 
ing familiar with such pring iples as New 
ton’s laws, Bohr’s theory, and Einstein's 
cosmology. The distinctive character of 
the various special sciences is in their 
particular kinds of abstractions. One key 
to phy sical science is the abstr acting of 
mass, length, and time characteristics of 
things, that is, the process of physical 
measurement by such instruments as the 
and the clock. 


All phy sical science is the determination 


balance, the meter stick, 


of the metric aspects of things and their 
interrelationships. To secure a thorough 
grasp of the process of mass, length, and 
time measurement is really to understand 
the genius of physical science in a way 
which illuminates all the innumerable 
special items of know ledge that make up 


the field. 


VU athematics 


really know 


mathematics, without traversing the long 


Can one in some sense 


road of technical discipline in the subject? 
Is there some elemental insight into the 
essential meaning of mathematica! proc- 
esses necessary to the professional mathe- 
matician and the layman alike? 
Mathematics is not in essence knowl- 
edge about numbers, nor about tech- 
niques of calculation. The special skills 
and principles learned from arithmetic 


through tensor calculus are particular in- 
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stances of a much more general type of 
activity common to all branches of the 


subject. One key idea in which all mathe- 


matics shares is the conc ept of the axio- 
matic, 
entities are created by human decision 


according to which mathematical 


about symbols and the rules of combina- 
tion applicable to them. No one under 
stands mathematics until he knows this 
most elemental truth: that symbols and 
their systems are for the choosing and 
that the game is to be faithfully played 
by the rules thus selected. 

4 second key to mathematics is the 
concept of necessary inference, accord- 
ing to which the conclusions implicit in 
the basic axioms are successively deduced 
from them. Mathematical competence, 
in whatever special department of the 
subject, rests upon correctness in deduc 
tive reasoning, and whoever fails to 
recognize this does not understand mathe- 
matics, regardless of how many skills 


technical computation he may possess. 


History 


What is history? Is one’s knowledge of 
the subject in proportion to the quan- 
tity of historical information he has col 
lected? Or are 
which afford insight into what any his 


there keys to history 


torian is engaged in doing? Is there a 
“big idea” in all historical knowledge? 
History is not merely the sum total of 
events transpiring in time. It is not a col 
lection of dates, a record of rulers and 
of wars, a statement of facts about the 
past. One key to history is the concept 
of interpretation. The historian tells a 
story—his story—and to do this he must 
select from the events of the past those 
which by some standard seem to him 
worth reporting. History is interpreta- 
tion because it is necessarily selective. It 
is not bare events but meaningful happen- 


Ings. 
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Hence the study of history can be seen 
as the study of meanings perceived by 
historians in events. In a fundamental 
sense one understands history when he 
has grasped the idea of interpretation and 
knows how to look in historical writings 
for the presuppositions and value sys- 
tems implicit in the principles of selec- 
tivity used. This insight, perhaps gener- 
ated by only a few perceptively taught 
examples, gives a more nearly adequate 
grasp of the whole field of history than 
any amount of quiz-show fact gathering. 


Art 


The field of the arts also has its key 
concepts. To understand art is more than 
to be familiar with paintings, symphonies, 
and the like. 


possess skill in 


dramas, It is more than to 


producing beautiful 
things, or have trained sensitivity in 
perceiving them. 

One key to the understanding of art is 
the concept of the concrete, individual 
whole. In this respect artistic perception 
is at the opposite pole from the scientific. 
While science is concerned with analysis, 
abstraction, and generalization, art is al- 
ways in the realm of the synthetic, com- 
plete, and particular. The art object is a 
complex unity, and aesthetic creation is 
always an act of individuation, 

Another key to art is the idea of sig 
nificant form, ot patterned contrast, of 
different elements brought into an effec- 
tive unity of thought and feeling. The 
peculiar service of the arts is to make 
manifest through concrete embodiment 
the endless v ariety of possible signific ant 
forms and thus to awaken and sustain a 
sense of the inexhaustible richness of 
existence. 

To understand art is to hold the keys 
to what all aesthetic enterprise is funda- 
mentally about. With such understand- 
ing it is not necessary to assume the 
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overwhelming burden of systematic 


study of the whole range of art works. 


Religion 


A final illustrative example is the field 
of religion. How can one become reli 
giously literate without engaging in an 
exhaustive study of the many conflicting 
creeds, the differing rites and ceremonies, 
and the diverse patterns of ecclesiastical 
organization? What is the key to under 
stand ng the essential nature of this 
multufarious phenomenon? 

One possible unitary principle for re 
ligion is the idea of ultimate concern or 
of controlling life-orientation for a group 
various beliefs, 


or an individual. The 


prac tices, and institutions can then be re 
garded as so many symbolic and be 
havioral expressions of the basic pattern 
of supreme commitment. Accordingly, 
the well-educated person in respect to re 
ligion is one who understands the role 
of ultimate concern in human life and 
not necessarily the one who has labori 
ously acquainted himself with the myriad 


details about the religions of mankind. 
CONCLUSION 


There is a crisis in learning, due to the 


disproportion between man’s limited 
capacity to learn and the extraordinary 
expansion in available knowledge. Neither 
personally nor socially is it satisfactory 
to meet this crisis by condemning in 


dividuals to specialization in a narrow 


discipline, to the exclusion of true un- 
derstanding in other fields of knowledge. 
Such a plan both impoverishes the in- 
dividual and undermines the foundations 
of soc ial order. 

Lo develop free men in a healthy so 
ciety is the task of a truly liberal educa 
tion dedicated to the growth of wide yet 


Ihe required 


profound understanding, 


wisdom cannot be achieved by a prodi 
gious effort to keep up with the onroll 
ing tide of new knowledge nor yet by a 
frantic attempt to grasp the acc umulated 
treasures of the past. The only sure way 
appears to be the one method whereby 
man’s intellect has always brought order 
and simpli ity out of the confusing mula 
plic ities of expcric nec, naine ly 2 the proc 
ess of conce pt formation 

Mhus the theory of knowledge in its 
several areas provides a means for devel 
oping key concepts which by indicating 
the essential character of w hole fields of 
necessary 


knowledge can insure the 


general understanding with relatively 
limited knowledge of specific details. The 
use of such key ideas in the organization 
and teaching of subject matter may effect 
important economies in learning effort, 
greatly increase the depth of comprehen 
sion, and facilitate further independent 
exploration in any discipline These are 
the conditions for the making of well 
educated persons and they are one an 
swer, from the philosophy of education, 


to the crisis in learning 
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ges manpower studies, as well as 
criticisms of our educational pro- 
grams, tend to depict the secondary 
school as a wasteland for young talent. 


As the 


trained spec ialists reach 


demands for great numbers of 
1 peak and the 
great reappraisal of American education 
continues, more and more individuals and 
groups will serutinize the provisions 
made for promising youth. 

This current period of educational 
soul-searching raises many familiar is- 
sues and problems. However, the setting, 
perspective, and pressures are altered. For 
many years, the concern was whether 
high schools were up to “the weighty 
task of 


educational opportunity for the varied 


giving life to the great ideal of 


children of a heterogeneous people.” 


More recent anxieties about the nature of 
the secondary school program have been 
linked to the question of national sur 


* An abridged version of an All-College Lec 
ture Discussion, August 7, 1956 
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ington, National Education Association, 1955), 
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vival. As a consequence, education of 
gifted youth is no longer a matter of 
concern for the school alone but occupies 
the attention of governmental and lay 
groups of all kinds as well. 

At various times and from various 
quarters the school has been acc used of 
neglecting or providing inadequately for 
one group or another—the slow, the 
average, the gifted, the academic, the 
nonacademic. If the comprehe nsive high 
school does not furnish instruction ap- 
propriate for the optimum development 
of the gifted, then it certainly cannot 
claim to be fulfilling its obligations to all 
youth. 

In assessing the responsibilities of the 


secondary school for the gifted, one must 


dispose first of the question, Who is to 


be considered gifted? When the major 
function of the secondary schoo] was to 
prepare its students for college, it was 
the child of academic ability who was 
considered gifted. The school’s concern 
was with youngsters who learned rapidly 
what was taught in the traditional class- 
rooms. With the development of intelli- 
gence tests, the child who scored high 
on these instruments was included in the 
gifted group. 

In more recent years, writers have ad- 
vocated a broadened definition of gifted- 


ness to include a variety of talents, both 
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academic and nonacademic. Witty, for 
example, has urged that any child be 
considered gifted “whose performance, 
in a potentially valuable line of human 
activity, is remarkable.”’? 
Manpower studies tend to classify as 


gifted those individuals with the ability 


consistently 


(usually based on high intelligence) to 
fill positions that require specialized ad 
vanced training. Artistic and social tal 
ents have only recently been considered 
in connection with this problem, and 
because of the lack of knowledge about 
the nature of such talents, criteria in 
these areas are even less definitive 
Although there is no single, widely ac- 
cepted definition of gifted or talented, 
the trend is toward a more inclusive in 
terpretation—one which is in harmony 
with the broad role of the comprehensive 
school, In practice, the greatest emphasis 
is still on the intellectually ible: and most 
current programs for identifying gifted 
children include high intelligence as a 


criterion for selection. Because criticisms 


of educational programs and_ findings 


relative to shortages in manpower focus 
on the intellectually and scholastically 
able, this analysis will be limited to the 
academic areas 


FITTING FDUCATION TO 
ALL YOUTH 


Unique in modern American education 
is the underlying concept that free and 
equal educational opportunities should 
be available for all youth through the 
secondary level. Instead of being rigidly 
selec tive, as in many I uropean countries, 
the American high school has become 
more and more inclusive. Fifty years ago 
only one of every ten young people of 


high school age was in school. By 1951 


Paul Witty, “What Is Special About Spe 
cial Education? The Gifted Child,” Exceptional 


Children, 19 (April 1953), p. 255 


§2, 77-3 per cent of youth between four- 
teen and seventeen years of age were en- 
rolled in secondary schools; and it 1s 
quite likely that the figure is now over 
8o per cent.’ 

[he effort to provide secondary-level 
education for all American youth has en- 
tailed more buildings, larger staffs, ex- 
tended school years, longer compulsory 
attendance periods, and increased budg 
ets. But the most significant modification, 
of course, has been the changing role of 
the secondary school. In addition to their 
clear function of preparing stu lents for 
college, the high schools began to accept 
diverse responsibilities for the general 
and spec ial education of all students, two 
thirds of whom even now are not col 
lege bound 

It was the Commission on the Reor 
ganization of Secondary Education which 
defined this new role—with the publica 
tion in 1918 of Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. This influential re 
port also gave impetus and support to 
the comprehensive high school as the uni 
fied organization in which all youth could 
youth of “all 
races, creeds, nationalities, intelligences, 


have equal opportunities 


talents, and all levels of wealth and so 
cial status.””* This integrating function, 
Cremin has pointed out, was partic ularly 


important in a culrure inne reasingly 


marked by diverse immigrant popula 
tions, industrialization, and growth of 
urban centers." 

U. S. Office of Fducation, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States 
Statistical Summary of 
(Washington, D. C., U 
ing Office, 1955), p. 21 
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198), PP yin-g2 

Lawrence A. Cremin, “The Problem of Cur 
riculum Making: An Historical Perspective, 
in What Shall the High Schools Teach? (Wash 
ington, D. C., Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1956 


1990-92, 
Education, 195§1-§2 
S. Government Print 


pp 6-26 
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The degree of success with which the 
comprehensive high school has provided 
appropriately for youth with great dif 
ferences in abilities, interests, aspirations, 
and experiential backgrounds has pro 
voked criticism and praise. How to de 
velop such a school as a “means for cre 
ating so ial unity without crushing indi 
viduality and for developing individual 
diversity without ¢ ultivating social cleay 
ages” is a problem that has troubled 
both theorists and practitioners 


Although the 


school ts the ry pi al sec ondary educ ation 


compre hensive high 
institution, there is no typical compre 

hensive high school. Schools vary in size, 
phy ical plant, teac hing staff, course of 

ferings, budget, administrative structure, 
curnculum organization, and community 
resources, In many instances, schools 
called comprehensive are, in reality, aca 
demic high schools. The common ele 
ment is found in the purpose of the com 
prehensive high school, which, as Keller 
puts it, “has as its broadest objective the 
teaching of all varieties of skill, all kinds 
of knowledge to all kinds of youth bent 
upon socially profitable lives. To each 
one it seeks to give the courses for which 


he seems best fitted 


For the most part, where there is a 
single high school in the community, ,this 
is either a comprehensive school or an 
academic one in the process of diversify 
ing its program to provide for non-col 
lege-bound youth. It is in these kinds of 
secondary schools that the gifted are, and 
in all probability will continue to be, 
found and educated 


Will French The Role of the American 
High School Bulletin of th € N ational Asso 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, yq (Feb 
ruary to¢s p. 9 


' Keller, op. cit., p. 32. 


CRITICISM OF COMPREHENSIVE 
HIGH SCHOOLS’ PROVISIONS 


The competence of the all-inclusive 
secondary school to provide adequately 
for gifted youth has been challenged al- 


most since its birth. For example, con- 


trasting education in the United States 
with that in Europe, Learned wrote 


The schools are non-selective and undiffer 
entiated with respect to the quality of the 
pupil 


the result 


A low average level of operation 1s 


Intellectual prince and intel 


lectual pauper make their selections and are 
grouped promiscuously side by side. They 
keep step together from four to six years, 
one doing his poor maximum ind the other 
his fair suited to 
neither bur determined by the weaker pu 


pil Fach doubrless “gets 


minunum on material 
mething,” as the 
phrase goes, but the capable mind ts bored 
and contracts lazy and wasteful habits, while 
the orher ts depressed by continual failure 
with things too hard instead of encouraged 


by clear success at his own level 
In 1939, Kandel warned 


The dange r that confronts this country 1s 
not that it is providing equality of educa 
tional opportunities; the danger lies in the 
cule of 
stronger tradition of faith in education than 
the United States; in no country is there 


mediocrity. No country has a 


more information available on differences 
of ability than in the United States; and yet 
with all the faith and with all the know! 
edge less 1s being done than elsewhere to 
give the best education to those who might 
do the most with it. A fallacious interpreta 
tion of democracy has tended to reduce 
equality of opportunity to identity of edu 
canon 4 


Ihe major charges against the compre 
hensive high school’s provisions for the 


* William S. Learned, The Quality of the 
Educational Process in the United States and 
Europe (New York, The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1927), p. 5 

*I. L. Kandel, “Leadership and Education in 
Orher Times and Other Lands,” Teachers 
College Record, 40 (April 1939), p. §73 
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intellectually gifted may be summarized 
as follows 


1. The secondary schools fail to get 
many of the brightest youth to go on to 
college and advanced training. The Com 
mission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training reported that “fewer 
than half of the upper 25 per cent of all 
high school graduates ever earn college 
degree: only 6 out of 10 of the top § 
per cent do.” 

A dynamic society which emphasizes 
science and technology and a system of 
democratic values which encourages so 
cial and cultural « hange necessarily put a 
high premium on trained intelligence. A 
college degree has become a prerequisite 
for work in most areas requiring spec ial 
talent or intelligence. Without such ad 
vanced training, it 1s difficult o1 impos 
sible, in our present society, for youth to 
become produc ing members of the cul 
ture in such fields. Our way of life re 


quires the services of many trained spe 


cialists; yet the storehouses of talent seem 


always partly empty. Therefore, it 1s 
argued, if half of our most intellectually 
able youngsters do not go on for ad- 
vanced training, thei talents are wasted. 

2. Guidance and educational proce 
dures fall short in motivating able youth, 
judged according to two criteria: first, 
the number of gifted youth who are 
working up to capacity, and, second, the 
number who will go to colle ge The lack 
of desire for college training 1s second 
only to inade quate finances as a reason for 


by passing « ollege I his lack of motiva 


Dael Wolfte Imerica’s Resources of Spe 
cialized Taient (New York, Harper and Broth 
ers, 1954), P. 269 

Robert J. Havighurst and Robert R 
Rodgers, “The Role of Motivation in Attend 
ance at Post-High School Educational Insti 
rutions,” in Who Should Go to College? by 
Byron S. Holiinshead (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1952), pp. 161-162 


tion is attributed to the s« hool by many 
critics who challenge both its ability to 
develop programs which lead youth to 
want higher education and its resources 
for counseling to merease college going 
among able youth 

3. [The educational process in Ameri 
can schools lacks the quality found in 
European education and, as a conse 
quence, gifted youth suffer. American 
secondary schools are accused of failing 
to provide intellectual rigor and sustained 


scholarship. James B. Conant observes 


For the huropean youth who starts at age 
1 or tt in his long roward 


the university, and of whom about half will 


journey 


become in fact university students, the in 
struction ts far more rigorous, the work far 
harder than we can imagine here in the 
United States—harder in terms of hour: put 
studied, ind 


more rigorous in terms of accomplishments 


in, harder in terms of subject: 


demanded, On« might well say of this small 
group that, when they enter a university, 
they have 2 or 3 times as much knowledge 
and acquired skills as the best college en 


trants in the United States 


4. The comprehensive high school 
program is watered down, fragmentized, 
and incohesive. Critics have charged that 
standards have been lowered or aban 
doned, rigorous examinations eliminated, 
intellectual mediocrity accepted. Com 
parisons have been made of S¢ hool offer 
ings in the early part of the century 
with those of today to show that courses 
have been “thinned” to make them pal 
itable to a large number of students who 
are neither academically oriented nor col 
lege bound—all at the expense of the 
gifted 

In the matter of course offerings alone, 


the range has increased during the last 


2 James B. Conant Text of Address at the 
National Public 
Schools Annual Dinner,” Better Schools, 1 
(January 19, 1956), p 


Canzens Commission for 
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forty years to a point where it is esti- 
mated that “American high schools are 
now offering somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of s00 discernibly different 
Critics have argued that solid 
geometry and safety education, 


courses 
\ history 
and homemaking, should not have the 
same weight because they do not have 
the same quality. While not always argu- 
ing for 


a rigid hierarchy of subjects, 


these critics see some offerings as more 
nearly equal than others, particularly for 
elimination of re- 


some students. The 


quired sequences for college entrance 
and the multiplying list of electives, 
critics maintain, have robbed school pro- 
grams of cohesion, continuity, and depth. 
Phe Furopean student, we are reminded, 
pursues courses years longer than his 
American counterpart does, and conse- 
quently attains far greater intellectual 
mastery 

In the end, the charge is this: by drain- 
ing educ ational programs of depth and 
challenge, by equating education with 
training, by emphasizing quantity rather 
than quality, by teaching to what has 
colorless 


been characterized as “the 


mean,” the comprehensive high school 
It has 


failed to meet its special obligation to 


has neglected the gifted student. 


this segment of American youth 


ADEQUACY OF COMPREHENSIVE 
HIGH SCHOOLS’ PROVISIONS 


It is important to remember, first of 
all, that in a nation whose schools are 
locally controlled, practices are so varied 
as to void most blanket criticisms except 
as a starting point for thoughtful and 
thorough examination of school pro- 
grams. Has the high school really shunted 

‘Kenneth Hovet, “What Are the High 
Schools Teaching?” in What Shall the High 
Schools Teach? (Washington, D. C., Associa- 


tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, 1956), p. 75 


its gifted youth into the common pile? 
Is it really neglecting talent in its effort 
to do all things for all youth? The dis- 
cussion which follows refutes these criti- 
cisms. 

. The holding power of today’s sec- 
pe tes school is very high, particularly 
with respect to the intellectually able. 
Most academically gifted youth enter 
and are graduated from high school. The 
“loss” is in the fact that half of our most 
able youth do not go on to college. 


Proportionately and in gross numbers, 


the college going group is greater than 
ever before. In 1900, one youth out of 
every sixty graduated from college; to- 
day one out of ey ery eight earns a col- 
lege degree.'* Of the top 2 per cent of 
high school graduates, two-thirds earn 
college degrees. By creating a situation in 
which a larger proportion of our youth 
enter and complete secondary sc hool, we 
have made it possible for larger numbers 
to secure advanced training. 

As Professor Harold Clark 
ers College, 


Teach- 
Columbia, has pointed out, 
no real study has been made of what part 
the so per cent of our most able youth 
who do not go on to college play in our 
culture. We know that they cannot en- 
ter certain specialized professions, but we 
have no authoritative report on what 
kinds of important contributions they 
make to the general welfare or what 
kinds of specialized training they secure 
outside of our established institutions of 
higher education. Some industries, for 
example, have established their own em- 
ployee education programs which match 
in size, purpose, and program those of 
many of our colleges and universities. 
2. Factors affecting motivation for 
college-going are numerous, many hav- 
ing nothing to do with the school. Socio- 
economic class, ethnic origin, sex, geo- 


1* Wolfle, op. cit., p. 24. 
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graphic residence, cultural pressures, and 
family relationships are some of the fac- 
tors which influence individual motiva- 
tions and aspirations. By providing ap- 
propriate educational experiences, im- 
proving counseling procedures, tapping 
financial resources for able youth, and 
creating positive attitudes toward schol- 


arship and learning, schools in some com- 


munities have helped direct ever more 


young people toward college. The pro- 
portion of high school graduates who go 
on to college ranges from practically 
none to more than go per cent for dif 
ferent schools. 

3. The quality of the educational proc- 
ess can be judged only in terms of how 
well this process attains accepted goals. 
As Learned put it, “in F uropean schools 
the whole body of human knowledge 
and of scholarly achievement is con- 
ceived as constituting the supreme 
achievement of the race, to be preserved, 
increased, and handed on to posterity as 
its most precious possession.” '* Conced- 
ing European superiority in certain areas, 
supporters of our secondary school pro 
grams maintain that gifted American 
youth excel in effective citizenship, group 
membership, ethical values, and similar 
traits which our culture seeks. Disagree- 
ing on Ww hat constitutes a cultivated, well 
rounded individual, we tend to balk at 
comparing the academic accomplish- 
ments of our own youth with those of 
the less than 10 per cent of European 
youth who are selected for special train- 
ing. It is true, however, that our youth 
do not have the “immemorial reverence 
for learning” that Learned ascribed to 
European youth. 

4. High schools have attempted to 
modify their offerings to serve the pres- 
ent heterogeneous student population. 
Some 


1S Learned, op. cit., p. 7. 


former subjects (for example, 


Greek) were dropped, others (say, math- 
ematics) were modified, and still others 
(such as driver training) were added. 
The continued stress of high schools on 
academic preparation, however, led to 
such movements as Life Adjustment 
Education, which were intended to pre- 
pare for jobs those students who were 
not college-bound. In some instances 
courses were watcred down, but in others 
the basic nature of offerings was altered 
to achieve new purposes. In general, able 
youth were guided into the “harder” 
subjects but here they also found some 
less able students enrolled. Breathing life 
into that ideal of providing for individual 
differences has proved more difficult than 
theorists once believed—but not impos- 


sible. 


SPECIAL CURRICULAR 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Scope and sequence problems have al 
ways plagued curriculum planners, Some 
educators feel that continuity comes from 
partic ular course sequences pursued over 
a period of vears; others believe that in 
tegration is a by product of building a 
hierarchy of skills, concepts, and rela 
tionships and argue that how something 
is studied is as important as what is 
studied. For the gifted, academic dis- 
ciplines provide better vehicles for con- 
tinuity than some of the “practical” sub 
jects. But the quantity of knowledge or 
its difficulty is only a partial guide in the 
selection of learning experiences for the 
gifted; how much this experience will in 
crease meanings and appreciations 1s also 
important. 

Among the modifications in instruc- 
tional or administrative procedures or 
both which have been made by second- 
ary schools to differentiate educational 
experienc es for gifted youth are the fol- 
lowing 
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1. Acceleration of individuals and 


groups of gifted youth—that is, reducing 
the time spent in secondary school or in 
a course or sequence; increasing the 
learning tempo, or providing desired 
learning experiences at a younger age or 
an earlier stage than is usual 

2. Grouping students on the basis of 
ability, aptitude, interest, or motivation 
kinds of 


establishing advanced or honors 


in order to facilitate desired 
learning 
classes, separating students for special ex 
periences regularly or periodically 

3, Personalized instruction of gifted 
students in the regular classroom, per 
mitting deeper and more extensive study, 
providing different materials and activi 
tie al modifying requirements and 
time schedules 

Schools have added courses and made 
it po ible for oifted students to carry 
different loads 


modified teaching methods to emphasize 


heavier or They have 


experiences partic ularly appropriate to 


gifted youth. Despite more than a half 
century of research, none of these “pac k 
aged solution has 


None has 


swer, although the 


proved conclusive 
provided a single dramatic an 
proponents of each 
have suggested that it might. Any ex 
amination of the advantages and disad 
vantages of specific program modifica 
tions must be made in terms of then pos 
sible contribution to recognized individ 
ual goals for gifted youth 

Ihe size and nature of a community 
its wealth and resources, its values and 
leadership affect the kinds of modifica 
rons possible in that situation. What the 
large city system, with a sizable number 
of gifted youth and several high school 
can undertake may be out of the question 
for suburban and rural communities. The 
talent loss may well be greatest in rural 
areas. It has been advocated by some that 


smaller communities pool their resources 


to set up one special high school to serve 
the gifted youth from several localities.** 
Such cooperation is already functioning 
for vocational education. On a more 


limited scale, one rural area brought 


gifted youth from six different schools 


to a special seminar one afternoon per 
week, Small schools need to explore 
ways of increasing their resources and 
flexibility. There are at least four possi- 
bilities: teacher guidance of independent 
study in advanced areas, correspondence 
courses and self-teaching materials; com- 
munity specialists invited to share their 
skills and resources with students; small 
classes as the bac kdrop for individualiz- 


ing instruction 


LIBERALIZING EDUCATION 
OF THE GIFTED 


Should gifted youth be developed or 
educated differently from other students? 
The Educational Policies Commission has 
recommended 
First, because the yY are hun in bemg¢ , citi 


zens, consumers, and prospective 


they need a good general education. not un 


parents, 


like what l needed by ll their tellow tu 


dents, to equip them to ce i co 


ipetentl 
themsel ve their environment and 


Second ind i! ddition, 


with 
their fellow man 
nm the 
r fields 


in a contracted world at a 1 staw 


because they a the potenth 
profession busine in 
ot technologn il devel prince need a 
wide acquaintance with the of hu 


man experience farmiliarit forecgn 


culrures and languages and basic training in 


the tools and concepts of modern science 


In addition, gifted children need to 


cultivate their abilities to think search 
ingly and critically, to build meanings 
and concepts, to see relationships between 

*I. L. Kandel, “Some Unresolved Issues in 
American Education,” The Educational F ortwm, 
20 (March 1956) pp. 266-78 

'? Fducational Policies Commission, Educa 
tion of the Gifted (Washington, D. C. Na 
tional Education Association, 1950), pp. 86-87 
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past, present, and future learnings. They 
need training in how to learn and how 
to discipline their intelligence in the in- 
terest of scholarship. The distinctive 
characteristic of the intellectually gifted 
youth is his fertile, creative mind; the 
optimum development of this creative 
intellect is another specific objective. 
The extent to which the school can and 
will des elop other socially valuable tal 
ents depends on its resources and the ef 
forts it is willing to make; but it must 
accept responsibility for building this 
common core of experience and develop 
ing the unique intellectual abilities of its 
gifted youth 

The SC hool has acc epted vary Ing de 
grees of responsibility for the intellect 
ual, social, aesthetic, physical, and moral 
development of its youth. For some of 
these areas the school has a major respon 
sibility, for others an incidental concern. 
Only as the school defines and clarifies 
its responsibilities in the development of 
youth as cultural consumers and produc 
ers can it evolve meaningful educational 
programs What are the specific goals of 
secondary education for the gifted, the 
objectives beyond those of the high 
school for all youth? The secondary 
school owes it to society and gifted 
youth to develop (1) a pool of highly 
ible, liberally educated youth from 
which society can draw now and in the 
furure: (2) youth who can become high 
est level consumers of the cultural heri 
tage: (2) youth with the under tandings 
to insure optimum social change along 
with the highest ethical standards of 
leadership 

lo attain these goals, educational pro- 
grams for gifted youth should stress the 
acquisition of ideas, meanings, insights, 
and relationships; the building of con 
cepts and understandings; the opportu- 


nity for creating; stimulation of the in- 


tellect and respect for healthy curiosity. 
Gifted youth need these kinds of experi 
ences if they are to accumulate the broad 
liberal base which is essential for any 
urea of specialization. They need funda 
mental skills and processes, the know!l- 


edge and resources with which to think 


independently, and opportunities for de 


veloping skills. Because the humanities, 


the sciences, and the arts offer breadth, 
depth, and emphasis on meanings, they 
are probably more appropriate and es 
sential in the education of gifted youth 
than other subjects. Similarly, methods 
which stress research, independent think 
ing, and wide understanding are more 
appropriate than rote learning Lalented 
youth can certainly use practic al and 
functional courses too, but these should 
round out, not supplant, the vital liberal 
learnings. In summary, a program for 
gifted youth should stress that which 
they are able to do best: think, under 
stand, create, initiate, relate, and syn 
thesize 

Phe daily press and professional jour 
nals alike clamor about shortages of sci 
entists and engineers Scholarships are 
more numerous, and special programs 
and recruitment efforts and studies are 
more vigorous in these areas than in any 
other, Yet equally great shortages ham 
per the humanitie social sciences, and 
other spec ialized fields. Manpower needs 
are grcat and fluctuating Not too long 
ago we were worried about an oversup 
ply of engineers and urged youth to train 
for other professions Manpowe: studies 
which fasten on numbers alone, when ex 
umining supply and demand, miss the im 
portant dimension of quality. Perhaps 
our most frightening shortages are not in 
the general supply of scientists but in 
those rare persons with imagination, ere 
ativity, 


motivation, competence, and 


education who can contribute something 
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fresh and basic to our understanding of 
man’s relations with man. 

The talent a society produces is often 
talent that the society is willing to pay 
for or feels that it needs. But a changing 
society such as ours, needs and will con- 
tinue to need as much trained talent as 
it can produce, The role of the second- 
ary school, then, is not to force youth to 
specialize in one area or another but 
rather to build a sound liberal founda- 
tion which will support the develop- 
ment of specialized competency at the 
higher education level. To undergird 
liberal learning, the comprehensive high 
school must: (1) Re-examine its curric- 
ulum, not in terms of adding a course or 
a requirement but rather with a view to- 
ward developing an over-all framework 
which will emphasize concepts, under- 
standings and appreciations, skills and 
knowledge—all of which contribute to a 
liberal education. (2) Restudy its teach- 
ing proc edures, content, and materials so 
that these based on what is known 
about the nature and needs of gifted 
youth. (3) Develop flexibility in pro- 
gramming, teaching assignments, use of 
school resources, and requirements to 
make room for differentiated experiences. 
(4) Involve other community resources 
in extending the range and depth of 
learning experiences 

Some individuals and groups challenge 
the ability of the comprehensive high 


school to provide equally well for all 
youth. They score the neglect of the 
gifted. Some, in near panic about vaunted 
successes of the schools of the USSR in 
training engineers and scientists, call for 
abandoning the comprehensive school or 
Che quality of 
process must be ex- 


modifying it drastically. 
our educational 
amined in terms of American values and 
goals; the competence of comprehensive 
high schools must be judged on the basis 
of what we want and not on the basis of 
what the Russians want or do. 

The comprehensive high school is an 
expression of values which our Ameri- 
can culture 
schools have an obligation to educate re- 


holds dear. Democracy’s 
— leaders and intelligent follow- 

. To fill this role, they must neces- 
a adapt experiences to different indi- 
viduals. So long as this democracy selects 
youth for special programs or provisions 
on the basis of ability and not class, 
color, religion, or ethnic origin; so long 
as it does not contribute to the self-per- 
petuation of a single group; and so long 
as it is open to public scrutiny and cen- 
sure, it need not fear that its concern for 
the gifted will give rise to an elite. With 
imaginative planning, comprehensive 
schools, more than any other agency in 


the land, can develop socially precious 
gifts with certainty of a good yield—but 


they must use more creative approaches 
than they have to date. 














Role of the Principal in Curriculum Work’ 


HOWARD G. SPALDING 


PRINCIPAL, A. B. DAVIS HIGH SCHOOL, MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


le the administrative organization of 
unit school districts, are principals 
being placed in a position from which it 
is virtually impossible for them to exer- 
cise genuine leadership? Is there a trend 
to push principals into the background in 
local curriculum programs? Having 
posed these questions at a meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Dr. C. W. Sanford, at that 
time Director of the [Illinois Curriculum 


Study, commented as follows 


Ihe only situation that makes sense educa- 
tionally is one in which the principal recog- 
nizes that he is responsible to the superin 
tendent and that he cooperates with him in 
supporting the policies of the district. He 
helps the superintendent to coordinate the 
curriculum activities of all attendance units. 
He looks to the superintendent for vigor 
ous support and whatever approvals are 
apropos. The principal respects the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent and supports him to the fullest 
extent. The superintendent permits and en- 
courages the principal to exercise the high 
est type of leadership and gives him every 
freedom to do so. The principal will respect 
the role of the curriculum director and 
other staff officers as resource persons but 
will not expect them to assume his responsi- 
bilities for leadership. Some hard and real- 
istic analyses by superintendents, principals, 


* Dr. Spalding is a member of the Headmas- 
ters Association and chairman of the Aims and 
Objectives Committee and of the Legislative 
Committee, District 2, New York State Sec- 
ondary School Principals Association 


curriculum directors, and supervisors con 
cerning definitions of jobs are long overdue, 
If the analyses are realistic, they will reveal 
that the principal is the person who is held 
responsible for curricular and extracurricu- 
lar failures and ac complishments in the 
school he serves. If this is accepted, the 
principal should be given authority com 
mensurate with these responsibilities 


Let us briefly attempt the hard and real 
istic analysis of the principal's position 


with work to 


respect to curriculum 
which Dr. Sanford referred. 

A superintendent can depriv ¢ his prin 
cipals of all opportunity for effective 
participation in curriculum work either 


unintentionally or by design. The pattern 


for doing this is simple He can place re 


sponsibility for curriculum improvement 

the line authority for it—in the hands 
of a member of the central office staff 
and organize system-wide curriculum 
committees under the direction of this 
individual, leaving the principals out of 


committee these 


service entirely. To 
committees will be assigned responsibility 
for planning and conducting curriculum 
activities and for evaluating the results, 
and to the principals will remain only the 
work of putting into effect the completed 
plans of others. Even this the superin- 
tendent may delegate to special subject 
supervisors. By following this relatively 
simple formula, he can effectively elimi 
nate his principals from participation in 


the curriculum program and, to a large 
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extent, from positions of educational 
leadership in their schools 

A variation of this procedure is to an 
nounce that the curriculum director has 
only staff responsibilities. The superin 
tendent then seeks the advice of his prin 
( ipals and of the curriculum director. He 
ignores the recommendations of the 
former and accepts those of the latter 
$y this means he maintains the appear 
ance of respecting the position of his 
principals, while in fact doing the op 
posite 

The procedures here described are not 
imaginary; they can be found in opera 
tion in many school systems. Until a 
better understanding is reached as to 
what a principal should do in a curricu 
lum program and until there is more gen 
eral recognition of the contributions he 
can make to that program, the trend to 
ward eliminating him from curriculum 
work is likely to continue 

Simple justice requires that a principal 
should be responsible for curriculum ac 
tivities affecting his school and for its 
over-all success. This being the case, it is 
gross injustice to deprive him of respon 
sibility for that element in the educa 
tional program which is most vital to the 
success of his school 

Bur aside from justice, there are valid 
reasons for giving a principal this respon 
sibility. A school system is as good as its 
individual schools. The principal ts the 
one person who is directly concerned 
with every aspect of the life of his school 


He is, therefore, best able to give direc 


tion to its program. His daily contacts 


with pupils, parents, teachers, and coun 
selors and his many opportunities to ob 
serve the work in progress and to evalu 
ate its results enable him to recognize 
problems that anyone else in the school 
system might overlook. His pride in his 
school provides strong and direct motiva- 


tion to improve the curriculum. Hts 
knowledge of the abilities of his person- 
nel, often the product of many years of 
close association with them, is likely to 
be more precise and accurate than that 
of any other member of the staff. His 
leadership in the daily work of the 
school, especially in faculty and depart- 
conferences 


mental meetings and in 


regarding instructional problems, leads 
naturally into efforts toward curriculum 
improvement. His interest in the growth 


hould 
for the best single 


of his teachers requires that he 
have responsibility 
means of securing that growth—work on 
curriculum problems 

A third important reason the princi 
pal should have large responsibilities in 
the curriculum program is that a school- 
centered plan of curriculum development 
is likely to succeed, whereas a plan that 
is centered in the central office is likely 
to fail 
the experience of many school systems 


[his conclusion is supported by 


and the testimony of many leaders in the 
curriculum movement. 


DEFINING RESPONSIBILITIES 


What should be the responsibilities of 
the superintendent, curriculum director, 
and principal in a well-organized curric- 
ulum program? 

Phe superintendent can make his great- 
est contribution to such a program by 
being genuinely interested in education 
and visiting his schools to observe the 
work being done, by commending good 
teac hing, by encouraging investigation, 
innovation, and the development of an 
inquiring attitude toward problems of 
instruction, by establishing an organiza- 
tion in which there is effective articula- 
tion from kindergarten through senior 
high school, and by providing supervi- 
sion to this organization with encourage- 
ment to all to make their best contribu- 





tion to curriculum improvement. A 
school staff soon senses whether a super 
intendent is an educator or a business 
man, whether his approach to his job is 
restrictive or permissive. The only ap 
proach that can stimulate curriculum im- 
provement is the permissive, encouraging 
attitude. 

The superintendent should develop a 
curriculum organization that will center 
the work in the local schools under the 
direction of the principals, with a cen 
tral committee providing stimulation and 
coordination for the work. The curricu 
lum director might be the chairman of 
the committee. In a small system all prin 
cipals should serve on this committee. In 
a large system a representative group of 
principals should be members of the co 
ordinating group Phrough such a com 
mittee the superintendent would receive 
recommendations of curriculum projects 
decide 
After ob 
taining from the board of education the 


to be undertaken, and would 


which should receive priority 


necessary approval for these studies and 
for the resources both of equipment and 
personnel which are needed for their 
completion, he should lend encourage 
ment to the work at every step and keep 
the board and the community informed 
of progress. 

Ihe curriculum director, as a_ staff 
worker, should serve as a resource per 
son and in an advisory capacity to those 
who work on curriculum problems, His 
function should be to stimulate interest 
in curriculum activities, to conduct the 
research which is needed to arrive at in 
telligent solutions to curnculum prob 
lems, to ‘educate the entire staff in the 
methods of 
work, and to coordinate these activities. 


purposes and curnculum 
The curriculum committee, of which the 
director could be chairman, should be 
concerned with identification and coordi- 
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nation of system-wide problems, deter 
mination of policies, and evaluation of 
results. When a problem arises in only a 
single school, the principal of that school 
should have full authority to work with 
the members of his staff in solv ing it Ihe 
curriculum director should aid these ef 
forts by informing the principal and his 
teachers about the best solutions that have 
been found elsewhere, by conduc ting 
studies which will prov ide the facts upon 
which a solution of the problem can be 
based, and by giving help in determining 
the form of curriculum reports and in 


editing them 


In solving problems involving several 


schools, the actual work of experimenta 
tion and development should be assigned 
by the coordinating committee to the 
principals of one or more of the schools 
concerned, after considering the special 
interests of each school staff. The work 
of finding a solution to the problem 
should then be undertaken within the 
schools, under the direction of the prin 
cipals and with such aid from the cur 
riculum director as is sought by those 
who are actively working on the prob 
lem. Progress should be reported to the 
coordinating committee by the prin ipals 
or members of their staffs designated by 
them, and the work should be evaluated 
by the coordinating committee, Problems 
of articulation between units of the 
school system should be worked out by 
the coordinating committee 

Fach member of a group should be re 
sponsible to only one individual; the 
teacher should receive direction from the 
principal only, The curriculum director 
should work through the principal in 
dealing with teachers on the basis of sug 
gestions and requests for cooperation 
Differences of opinion should be ad 
justed by conference between the prin 


cipal and the curriculum director if 
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possible, but by the superintendent if nec- 
essary. The superintendent holds the prin- 
cipal responsible for fulfilling his obliga- 
tions in the curriculum program as he 
does in all else. 


rHE PRINCIPAL A KEY PERSON 


Given the position in the curriculum 
program here described, what can a prin- 
cipal do? How should he proceed to 
make his influence effective? 

He can understand and commend the 
good work that is already being done in 
his school. Sanderson, the great English 
headmaster, said, “The first duty of a 
headmaster is to go about and watch the 
good work go on.” Improvement of the 
curriculum must grow out of what al 
ready exists. In education, progress al- 
most invariably results from a process of 
evolution. Revolutions are rarely suc- 
cessful. If the principal understands the 
work that is being done in his school, he 
will have a basis for judging the ways in 
which it should be modified. If he shows 
appreciation for what is already good, 
he will gain the confidence of his staff in 
moving toward something better. 

He can encourage the attitude of in- 
quiry. In every 
complacency, much uncritical acceptance 
of accustomed practices. The attitude of 
inquiry—the questioning attitude of the 
researcher—which has brought a 


school there is much 


about 
startling progress in science and industry 
must be cultivated in our schools, for it 
is the only attitude that will initiate and 
sustain improvement. The principal can 
encourage the development of this atti- 
tude by himself being receptive to new 

ideas, by inviting from the members of 
his staff suggestions for improvements 
they would like to see and helping them 
to make them, by consulting with pupils 
and parents, by conducting investigations 
of:pupil progress, by promoting follow- 


up studies of dropouts and of graduates, 
and by posing questions of many kinds 
and setting the wheels in motion to find 
the answers. 

He can help bis staff to understand 
better what the school should accom- 
plish. Experience in curriculum work 
shows that improvement of philosophy 
ordinarily follows rather than precedes 
action. To enlist the interest of teachers, 
let them start with problems which they 
feel to be important and on a very direct 
and practical basis. But the greatest ulti- 
mate benefits to a school that result from 
curriculum work are the improved op- 
portunities afforded boys and girls, which 
have resulted from the clearer under- 
standing by teachers of what the school 
is for and of their increased ability to 
choose proper purposes and to establish 
the right priorities among these purposes. 

He can provide security and recogni- 
tion for those who attempt change. 
Teachers who are secure and apparently 
successful in doing the accustomed thing 
are not likely to change their ways of 
teaching without inducements to do so. 


The principal can provide these induce- 


ments by challenging their desire to serve 
pupils better, and by appealing to their 
interest in becoming recognized as pro- 
fessional leaders. He can make it clear 
to all that those who are entrusted with 
curriculum assignments are especially 
qualified for the work and that he has 
exceptional confidence in them. He can 
make it plain to those who undertake 
these assignments that all he expects is a 
“good try,” that if a new program does 
not work out successfully there will be 
no recriminations, and that those who 
have made the attempt will be com- 
mended for it. 

He can organize and administer the 
work so that it will be effective. Experi- 
ence has shown that if curriculum com- 
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mittees are to work successfully they 
must have a large measure of freedom in 
deciding what needs to be done and how 
to do it. And the sad experience of many 
schools testifies that the quickest way to 
kill interest in curriculum improvement 
is to allow people to work out a plan 
which they are not allowed to put into 
effect. The principal can apply the prin- 
ciples of good organization to the work 
by indicating the possible lines along 
which the committees can proceed, the 
measure of their freedom, and the degree 
to which they are to be held accountable 
for results. 

He can provide time and facilities for 
curriculum work. Curriculum planning 
is a difficult and scholarly undertaking. It 
requires sustained effort of a high order. 
Yet teachers are often expected to do 
this work on an extracurricular basis after 
school and on week ends. Some curricu- 
lum jobs can be done that way, but any 
extensive project requires far more time 
than is available after regular work has 
been done. A superintendent who wants 
thorough curriculum work needs to con- 
vince his board that the cost of research 
and development is just as legitimate in 
education as it is in industry. A principal 
has the obligation to protect his teachers 
from the demands of his superintendent 
that they produce results for which they 
have been given neither the time nor the 
facilities. Ele can often adjust the pro- 
gram of the school to provide time for 
minor curriculum projects. But in fair- 
ness to teachers who may be asked to do 
the impossible, he may have to make it 
clear to his superintendent that some- 
thing cannot be obtained for nothing and 
that for creditable accomplishment on 
any large project, a time allotment is ¢s- 
sential. He can be constantly on the alert 
for books, pamphlets, and courses of 
study which will be of help to his teach- 
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ers in their work. He can encourage and 
make possible their attendance at confer- 
ences and professional meetings. “Stumu- 
lation” is the key word in keeping work 
moving toward success. 

He can help to evaluate the results of 
the work both in written form and in 
use. As materials begin to take shape 
in written form, the principal can re- 
view them in a spirit of helpfulness. If 
his contribution is to be effective it 
should, of course, be made before the 
material is placed in final form. When the 
“trial run” starts, he can follow it closely 
for purposes ot evaluation and IMproyv c- 
ment. 

He can help to coordinate the work 
that affects other schools as well as bis 
own. It is a basic principle of school ad- 
ministration that schools on each level 
achieve the best results when they are 
free to work out solutions to their prob 
lems without domination by schools on 
the next higher level. In working with 
representatives of other levels of the 
school system, the principal should seek 


the best possible coordination of the 


work without attempting to impose his 
own point of view upon the representa 
tives of the lower or higher s« hools 

He can participate in curriculum pro 
grams conducted by other agencies, In 
some states, notably Illinois, Oklahoma 
and California, the state principals asso 
ciations have made large contributions to 
curriculum improvement. The National 
Association of Secondary School Princi 
pals, through the Consumer Education 
Study, the Foundation for Advancement 
of Secondary Education and in many 
other ways, has done important work. 
Many national organizations, suc h as the 
National Health Council and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, are 
seeking the help of principals in develop- 
ing materials for use in the schools. The 
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principal can, from time to time, help in 
these efforts, all of which are needed to 
unprove the services of the schools. 

If, as is suggested here, the principal 1S 
to become an educational leader, active 
in the umprovement of the curriculum of 
his school, he will need to be a student of 
educational values. He will need to be 
informed regarding educational research 
and alert to the best methods for secur 
ing curriculum improvement. To find the 
time for this responsibility, he will need 
to delegate whenever possible some of 
his administrative duties and to organize 
his work efficiently. 

As he studies his school and views the 


American educational scene today, the 
principal will inevitably echo the words, 


“The petty done, the undone vast!” 


Thete is so much to do and so little 
time. But he may find some comfort in 
wise old Ben Franklin's adage, “Progress 
results from the accumulation of minute 
advantages.” Every improvement, how- 
ever slight, helps in the slow progress of 
our schools toward greater service to our 
boys and girls 

Let us be sure that our contribution to 
the improvement of the secondary cur- 
riculum is the best of which we are 
capable and that it ts made now in the 
school for which we are responsible. 
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I the nearly fifty years since the pio- 
neering efforts of men like Edward L. 
Phorndike and Arthur S. Oris in group 
testing of achievement and intelligence, 
the prevailing attitude toward standard- 
ized tests has passed through several well- 
defined stages. After an early period of 
indifference and even suspicion, teachers 
and school officials often tried out tests 
merely because they were new. Soon 
there developed in many places what 
Monroe! has called “a child-like faith in 
the efficacy of objective tests” and an un- 
critical acceptance of the results of stand- 
ardized tests. This excess of faith grad 
ually became less common and a more 
critical and cautious attitude is current. 
In most quarters there can be noted a 
healthy concern about the limitations of 
standardized tests and greater care in in- 
terpreting test scores, rather than a de 
crease in the use of tests. Today more 
emphasis than ever before is being placed 
on the need to improve the effectiveness 
of the use of standardized test results, 


and the classroom teacher belongs to one 


* In 1962-53, Professor Crook was an AFRA 
Fellow n Educational Measurement The fol 
lowing ear sh vas a lest Editor with the 
World Book Company 

Walter S. Monroe, “Hazards in the Measure 
ment of Achievement School and Society 
41:48-49, January 12, 1935 
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group whose use of test results requires 
particular attention. 

Although a judicious use of standard 
ized test results is generally accepted as 
part of the modern s« hool program, in 
some places there has dev eloped a more 
extreme reaction to the uncritical and 
over-hopeful enthusiasm of the twenties 
and thirties. With a realization of the 
fallibiliry of test results and an increas- 
ing recognition of the value of other 
types of information in understanding 
children’s problems, some groups have 
tended to ignore quantitative data almost 
completely or have set up a false dichot 
omy between measurement on the one 
hand and evaluation on the other. A 
treatment of evaluation in the elementary 
school, for example, may make very few 
references to the use of commercial 
achievement tests. A collection of case 
studies illustrating methods by which 
teachers may better understand their pu 
pils may include very little information 
of the kind obtainable from test results 
Surely such information should not be 
ignored entirely, even when there is dan 
ger of musinterpretation and possibility 
of considerable error of measurement 
There is even greater danger of muisinter 
information obtained 


preting through 


other means of evaluation, and of intro 
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ducing error through unconscious bias in 
reports from parents or teachers and 
from the pupils themselves. 


USES OF TEST RESULTS 


Among the many who use test results 
in elementary and secondary schools 
there are three main groups: administra- 
tors, guidance counselors, and classroom 
teachers. The kinds of uses of test results 
correspond roughly to these three cate- 
gories and may be classified as adminis- 
trative, guidance, and instructional uses. 
Fach type of user, however, sometimes 
makes use of test results in ways not di- 
rectly related to his chief function in the 
school system. The classroom teacher is 
particularly likely to use test results in 
several different ways. Dividing a class 
into groups for reading has an administra- 
tive as well as an instructional aspect, and 
nearly every teacher of high school pu- 
pils can make some use of test results, 
either formally or informally, in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

A brief catalogue of functions often 
served by tests is given by Thorndike 
and Hagen’ in their chapter on planning 
a school testing program. The functions 
in their list which center around the 
work of the classroom teacher are these: 


1. Grouping pupils for instruction 
within a class 

2. Guiding the planning of activities 
for specific individual pupils 

3. Identifying pupils who need special 
diagnostic study and remedial instruction 

4. Determining reasonable achievement 
levels for each pupil and evaluating dis- 
crepancies between potentiality and 
achievement 


ma Assigning course grades. 


* Robert I 


Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen, 
Measurement and Evaluation in Patan 
and Education (New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1955), Pp. 423. 


These functions of tests will be dis- 
cussed in some detail later, in sections on 
grouping, guidance, diagnosis, marking, 
and promotion. Any consideration of the 
uses of test results must, however, stress 
the importance of keeping a proper per- 
spective concerning the place of testing 
in the school program. It must be under- 
stood that tests are only tools whose 
value lies, not in mere use, but in the 
skill and understanding of the user. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
IN THE TESTING PROGRAM 


In the use of test results for purely ad- 
ministrative purposes, and still more in 
their use for the improvement of teach- 
ing, the classroom teacher occupies a key 
position. When a survey is made of in- 
telligence or achievement throughout a 
school or school system, teachers most 
frequently administer the tests, score 
them, and record the results. The results 
of standardized tests can easily be invali- 
dated by teachers who coach pupils so that 
they will make a better showing, who 
give the group a few minutes more than 
the specified time, or who create an at- 
mosphere of fear and tension. Such errors 
are less likely to occur if all those in- 
volved in the conduct of the testing pro- 
gram are aware of its objectives and have 
a knowledge of suitable techniques to be 
used in administering and scoring the 
tests. ’ 

If the teacher is to do anything be- 
yond administering and scoring the 
tests, his part in the testing program be- 
comes an even more important one. The 
first step the teacher must take in making 
use of available standardized test results is 
to examine them and extract some useful 
information. The ease and accuracy with 
which teachers can interpret test results 
are of considerable importance in any 
testing program. Knowledge of the 
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meaning of percentiles, appreciation of 
difficulties in the use and interpretation 
of grade norms, and understanding of the 
usual measures of central tendency and 
dispersion are among the requirements 
for adequate use of the results of the 
standardized tests used in most schools. 

Having obtained information from the 
available test results, the teacher must 
next make some use of this information. 
It may be that the information will be of 
most value in increasing the teacher’s un 
derstanding of individual pupils and of 
the class as a whole. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that if the test results actually do 
increase such understanding, some kind 
of action will be taken on the basis of 
the information obtained. Classes may be 
divided into groups for instructional pur- 
poses; some remedial teac hing or reteach- 
ing may be carried on in specific areas; 
special assistance may be given to indi- 
vidual pupils; and test results may be used 
in the discussion of problems with indi- 
vidual pupils or with parents. 


A STUDY OF USE OF TESTS 
BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


In attempting to discover what part 
classroom teachers actually take in school 
testing programs, questions such as these 
arise: What specific kinds of information 
do teachers obtain from test results? How 
do teachers use the information they ob- 


tain from test results? What opinions do 
teachers hold about the use of standard- 


ized tests in the school? How are the 
answers to these questions related to cer 
tain aspects of the school situation and 
of the teachers’ training and experience? 

By means of a questionnaire distrib- 
uted to classroom teachers, the writer 
attempted to find data which would help 
in answering these questions. The ques- 
tionnaire contained four sections, relat- 
ing to the information obtained from test 


results by teachers, the use made of this 
information, attitudes toward standard 
ized testing, and finally, matters such as 
experience, education, and grade taught. 
An effort was made to obtain responses 
from teachers in schools which had 
various kinds of testing programs, which 
were classified into four categories: co 
operative, centralized, autocratic, and un 
guided programs. A total of 278 teachers 
from nine different school systems com 
pleted the questionnaire, and 14 teachers 
discussed in interviews with the investi 
gator the problems which they had en 
countered in using standardized tests, In 
formation about the testing programs of 
the systems represented in the study was 
obtained in most cases through inter 
views with the directors of the programs, 
who also looked after the distribution of 
the questionnaire. 

The responses to the questionnaire 
show a wide range in the amount and 
kind of use of standardized test results 
by teachers, varying from common ac 
ceptance of their use in grouping for in 
structional purposes, espe ially in the 
elementary grades, to rather infrequent 
use of such data in making decisions 
about promotions. Some information was 
also obtained concerning the use by 
teachers of standardized tests in diagnosis, 
in guidance, and in aiding their under 
standing of individual pupils. 


GROUPING 


The use of test results in forming 
groups within a class seems to be gener 
ally accepted by the classroom teachers 
who participated in this survey. It appears 
that most of the teachers of the first six 
grades who had the necessary informa 
tion made use of it in forming groups in 
reading. Over 70 per cent of these pri 
mary and intermediate teachers said that 
they used reading test results in dividing 
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a class into groups, and even in the junior 
high school grades 40 per cent of the 
teachers reported making the same use 
of test results. About one out of four 
teachers at each of these three grade 
levels also reported making some use of 
intelligence test results in forming groups. 
In a number of instances the teachers in- 
terviewed mentioned using test results as 

partial basis for grouping in reading. 
Although primary teachers seldom used 
results of achievement tests other than 
reading for the purpose of grouping, 
nearly half of the teachers of grades four 
to six reported using other achievement 
test results for this purpose. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that in the intermediate 
arithmetic as well as 


grades reading 


achievement test results are commonly 


used in forming groups. It is likely also 


that grouping is the adjustment made by 
many of the teachers who said that they 
had considered information from test re 
sults when making changes in their teach 
ing methods 

, look w ith 
upon the use of test results in 


Nort all teachers, however, 
favor 
forming groups The responses to the 
item on this subject in the opinion sec 
tion of the que stionnaire indicate that one 
teacher out of four felt that standardized 
tests were of little value in planning the 
division of a class into work groups Most 
of the teachers interviewed seemed to be 
favorably disposed toward the use of test 
results in grouping, although one of them 
felt that the teacher could decide just as 
well without the tests 

In spite of the apparently widespread 
use of standardized tests in forming 
groups for instructional purposes, rela 
tively little attention seems to be paid to 
this problem in textbooks concerned with 


How 


ever, the matter is at least mentioned by 


either measurement or methods 


Betts, who says that in reading 


RECORD 


. recently more attention has been given 
to the experimental plans of classroom 
teachers. Most of these plans include the 
grouping of children for reading activities 
within the classroom .. . for directed read- 
ing and other types of class activities. 
One of the primary considerations in group- 
ing is the instructional reading level of the 
children, Significant variations in abilities 
may be expected within a group.* 


Betts implies later that standardized tests 
may be useful in the formation of within- 
class groups, and Greene makes the same 
suggestion, saying that 


. tests of achievement will reveal whether 
the class as a group is moving together or 
whether there are more or less well-defined 
subgroups which seem to need special at- 
tention. Frequently such conditions furnish 
a justifiable basis for dividing a grade or 
class into sections for such corrective treat 
ment.* 


Anorher aspect of grouping, and one 
which is more administrative than in- 
structional in nature, is the manner in 
which pupils are assigned to sections or 
classes at a given grade level. The admin- 
istrative practice in most of the schools 
participating in the survey seemed to be 
to have classes for retarded pupils but to 
avoid other types of ability grouping in 
the ple acement of pupils. In the only item 
in the questionnaire which is related to 
this problem, about one out of four 
teachers at levels stated 
that test results had been used by them 


various grade 


in connection with the assignment of 
pupil to a special class. 

There is much 
to the 


variation of opinion as 
value of homogeneous grouping, 
and the enthusiasm for ability grouping 


Fimetr A. Betts, “Adjusting Instruction to 
Individual Needs,” Reading in the Elementary 
School, National Society for the Study of Edu 
canon, Forty-fifth Yearbook, Part Il (Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1949), P 275 

*Harry A. Greene and others, Measurement 
md Evaluation in the Elementary School (New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1953), p. 106. 
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which once prevailed has subsided. In- 
deed, interest in the problem seems to 
have faded away, according to Otto,’ for 
no data have been gathered during the 
past twenty-five years to show the extent 


to which ability grouping is practiced in 


elementary schools in this country and 
no research studies on ability grouping 
were reported between 1935 and 1950. 
This is, of course, largely because of in- 
creased concern about well-rounded de 
velopment in which emotional, social, 
character, and personality factors receive 
as much attention as scholastic develop- 
ment. In view of this change of emphasis 
and the broadening of the issues involved, 
it would seem desirable to have more in- 
formation about current practices and 
some evaluation of their effectiveness 


GUIDANCI 


Following the early emphasis on the 
use of tests for vocational guidance by 
special workers there has been a trend 
toward a broader concept of guidance, 
with more attention being paid to educa 
tional and personal adjustment. Guidance 
has been described by Matthewson as “an 
effort to help the individual to adjust 
effectively, orient himself wisely, and 


6 


develop optimally,”® and in this broad 
interpretation guidance ¢ is the function of 
the teacher as well as of the specialist 
Although guidance counselors are now 
commonly found among the staff mem 
bers of junior and senior high schools, it 
is the exceptional school which has at its 
service an amount of assistance which 
could relieve the teacher of any need and 
responsibility for student counseling. In 
deed, it would be undesirable for the 


Henry J. Oto, 
Organization and 


F duc ation 
Administration Encyclo 
pedia of Educational Research (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1950), p. 378 

*Robert H. Matthewson, Guidance Policy 
and Practice (New York, Harper), 1949 


Flementary 


teacher to be relieved of all such respon 
sibility, for teachers are in an ideal posi 
tion to detect the presence of problems 
and to make observations which will 
help in understanding the pupil's diffi 
culties. 

I'wo of the items in the questionnaire 
were directly concerned with the teach 
er’s use of test results in guidance, One 
item asked whether teachers had obtained 
from standardized tests any information 
which they had found useful during the 
previous year in counseling pupils This 
was answered in the affirmative by over 
half of the total group, the proportion 
being as high as 65 per cent in the inter 
mediate and junior high school grades. In 
another item the teachers were asked 
more specifically whether they ‘had used 
test results in helping pupils to make 
About 
half of the teachers in the junior and 


educational or vocational plarts 


senior high school grades reported using 
test results in this way, although only 
6 per cent of the intermediate teachers 
answered this second item affirmatively 
There is no evidence as to the way in 
which many of the teachers may have 
used test results in counseling pupils in 
other ways than by helping them in mak 
ing educ ational or vocational plan: 

Several other parts of the questionnaire 
also contained material that was related 
to a broad view of the guidance function 
of the teacher. The discussion of test re 
sults with pupils or parents is a form of 
counseling which will be treated in the 
section on marking and reporting. Infor 
mation from standardized tests may also 
be valuable in helping children to make 
the best use of their resources, in unde 
standing behavior problems, and in mo 
tivation 

Test results appear to be used very 
frequently by teachers in identifying pu 


pils who are exceptionally high or low 
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in their standing on intelligence or 
achievement tests. Practically all of the 
teachers for whom the appropriate data 
were available reported that they had 
been able to learn from test results which 
pupils deviated considerably from the 
average in intelligence or achievement. 
This is, of course, the easiest interpreta- 
tion of test results which can be made, 
and it may be that in many cases little 
more is accomplished than the labeling of 
a child as dull or talented, a good reader 
or a poor reader. If nothing more is done 
with the information it is probably worse 
than useless, for the bright child may be 
expected to learn without much assist- 
ance from the teacher and the apparently 
dull one may be brushed aside as one who 
is not likely to learn much anyway. How- 


a large proportion of the 


ever, since 


group, 


test results in forming groups for instruc- 


as has already been noted, used 
tional purposes, it appears likely that in 
this way at least some use was made of 
the information obtained concerning pu- 
pils whose test results were exceptional. 

An examination of possible reasons for 
lack of achievement on the part of indi- 
viduals who appear to have sufficient 
ability should follow as a result of having 
learned of some discrepancy between in- 
telligence and achievement test scores. In 
their responses to the questionnaire prac- 
tically all teachers of intermediate and 
higher grades who had access to the ap- 
propriate information were able to learn 
for which pupils achievement was not in 
line with ability. Over half of these teach- 
ers reported making use of test results in 
trying to motivate individuals, and un- 
doubtedly some of them paid particular 
attention to pupils whose scores on in- 
telligence tests seemed to indicate a ca- 
pacity for better academic achievement. 

Knowledge of progress made by indi- 
viduals, as well as by groups, is also an 


important part of an achievement testing 
program and one which deserves more 
emphasis. Too frequently the lack of 
easy availabiliry of results for previous 
years, either because of infrequent test- 
ing or because of poorly organized rec- 
ords, makes it difficult or impossible for 
the teacher to learn what progress has 
been made by pupils in areas such as 
Information about 
changes in achievement is useful in assess- 
ing the 
revising groups, and in motivating indi- 
viduals. 


reading or arithmetic. 
value of remedial teaching, in 


In spite of the difficulties in- 
volved in obtaining such information, 
over half of the teachers responding to 
the questionnaire reported that they were 
able to learn from standardized test re- 
sults something about the progress made 
by individual pupils. 

At other times evidence of change, as 
obtained from test results, may help in 
the understanding of individual problems 
of adjustment. The case of the pupil 
whose score on consecutive intelligence 
tests drops sharply, or of the pupil of 
apparently normal scholastic ability who 
makes little progress in reading, will be 
investigated further by the alert teacher. 
Such a teacher will see in these cases evi- 
dence of some fundamental lack of ad- 
justment, the causes of which should be 
sought. Of the group answering the ques- 
tionnaire, 
standardized tests had provided them 
with information which helped to in- 
crease their understanding of individual 


over four-fifths reported that 


pupils. 
DIAGNOSIS 


The problem of the student who seems 
able to do better academic work and the 
related problem of motivation have al- 
ready been mentioned. In addition, it is 
possible to use test results in the diagnosis 
of individual needs and in preparing to 
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review or reteach topics not adequately 
learned. Sometimes this diagnostic func- 
tion is served by discussion of test results 
with a class or with individuals. Here the 
questionnaire provides a general rather 
than a specific indication of current prac- 
tice in the schools represented. 

In the intermediate and junior high 
school grades, for example, nearly half 
of the teachers reported that they had 
made some use of achievement test results 
in discussions with a class. About the 
same proportion of teachers at all grade 
levels and as many as seven out of ten of 
those teaching grades four to six said that 
they had used the results of standardized 
tests as a guide in reviewing or reteach- 
ing. An even larger proportion indicated 
that standardized test results had been 
used in determining the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils and in deciding to give spe- 
cial assistance to a pupil. 

According to Ross and Stanley’ the 
first problem in educational diagnosis is 
to locate those individuals who require 
diagnostic study. Although the judgment 


of teachers should always be taken into 
account, it is not infallible. As indi- 


cated earlier, achievement and _ intelli- 
gence tests are particularly useful in help- 
ing to identify any pupil whose level of 
achievement is well below his level of 
intelligence. For determining the nature 
of individual difficulties the same writers 
advocate the analysis of class results as 
the first step in individual diagnosis. 
Classroom teachers who merely obtain 
the total score made by each pupil on a 
test, whether standardized or teacher- 
made, are overlooking the greatest value 
of the test for instructional purposes, The 
analysis of test results is closely related 
not only to diagnosis of individual and 
*C. C. Ross and Julian C. Stanley, Measure- 


ment in Today's Schools, Third edition (New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1954), pp. 332-33. 


class difficulties but also to the teacher's 
evaluation of methods used in the past 
and his preparation for future teaching. 
Although there is no way of telling how 
those included in the survey used stand- 
ardized test results in planning changes 
in their methods, about half of the in- 
termediate teachers said they had done 
so. Nearly two-thirds of the total group 
also reported having obtained some in- 
formation from standardized tests which 
they had found useful in improving their 
teaching. The changes or improvements 
made may have involved grouping within 
the class, reteaching material not ade- 
quately understood, or placing more em- 
phasis on certain aspects of a subject. 
Problem-soly Ing May appear to have been 
neglected in arithmetic, or vocabulary 
emphasized more than speed in reading. 
The teacher may also have used informa 
tion from intelligence rest results in 
adapting the level of instruction to the 
capacity of the class as well as in evaluat- 
ing the results. 


MARKING AND REPORTING 


Several of the items of the question- 
naire referred to the use of test results in 
determining marks for reports to parents. 
Although the specific ways in which such 
results actually affected marks could not 
be determined, written-in comments in- 
dicated that some schools reported to 
parents how the student's actual achieve 
ment compared with that expected on 
the basis of intelligence test results. In a 
survey made several years ago of opinion 
then current, Norsted* found that many 
educators felt that the use of standardized 
test material would help to increase the 
reliability of teachers’ marks and that in- 
telligence tests were useful in helping 

*Roy A. Norsted, “To Mark or Not to 


Mark,” Journal of Education, 111:81-84, March 
1938 
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teachers to know what level of achieve- 
ment might be expected of pupils. 

Reports to parents are the usual means 
by which the school provides informa- 
tion on the pupils’ success in achieving 
their educational goals, and reporting 
standardized test results to parents is one 
means of providing this information. Pu- 
pils may also obtain a better knowledge 
of their own progress through discussion 
of test results. However, a considerable 
degree of understanding on the part of 
the teacher is needed for the meaningful 
interpretation of results to pupils and 
parents. 

Since the problem of interpretation to 
parents is particularly difficult in the case 
of intelligence test results, many teachers 
and administrators seem to feel that such 
an interpretation should not be at- 
tempted. In fact, among the respondents 
to the questionnaire, nearly two-thirds of 
the teachers in the elementary school 
grades and half of those at the junior and 
senior high school levels said that intelli- 
gence test results « ould not be discussed 
with parents. A few of these teachers 
wrote in comments to indicate that they 
felt exceptions might be made in certain 
cases. About one-third of the total group 
reported having made some use of intelli- 
gence test results in discussions with pu- 
pils or parents, although the proportion 
was as low as one out of five for the 
primary teachers. Achievement test re- 
sults are less difficult to interpret, and a 
somewhat higher proportion of teachers 
at each grade level reported having made 
use of such data in discussions with indi- 
vidual pupils or with parents. 

About one-fourth of the teachers par- 
ticipating in the present investigation 
said that they had used intelligence test 
results in determining marks for reports 
to parents, and it is likely that the most 
common practice was to give some eval- 


uation of the pupil's level of achievement 
in terms of his capacity. It might be ex- 
pected that achievement test results would 
have a greater influence on teachers’ 
marks, since the content and purposes of 
a standardized test in a subject such as 
arithmetic or spelling might be very 
closely related to some of the aims of the 
teacher. However, only about a third of 
the total group reported making use of 
achievement test results in determining 
marks for reports to parents. A larger 
proportion (nearly half) said that such 
results had been used to guide the teach- 
er’s own marking. 

The need for improvement in mark- 
ing and reporting practices has been 
pointed out by many writers, but rela- 
tively little has been said about the use of 
standardized tests in marking or report- 


ing. Ross,” however, in his discussion of 


marking does mention the value of stand- 
ardized tests in establishing the status of 
a class when an attempt ts being made to 
make marks given in different subjects or 
in different classes more nearly compara- 
ble. Both Thomas*® and Wrinkle" also 
advocate comparing each student's prog- 
ress with his own apparent ability, a pro- 
cedure in which the use of intelligence 
tests is essential for reasonably accurate 
appraisal of the child’s capacity 

A fairly large proportion of the teach- 
ers replying to the questionnaire do not 
hold this point of view, for one-third of 
them felt that the results of standardized 
tests are generally Jess dependable than 
the teacher's judgment in estimating abil- 
ity. In one school 16 of the 33 teachers 

°C. C. Ross, Measurement in Today’s 
Schools, Second edition (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1947), pp. 417-21 

‘°R. Murray Thomas, Judging Student 
Progress (New York, Longmans, Green, 1954), 
Ch. 13 

‘William L. Wrinkle, Improving Marking 
and Reporting Practices (New York, Rinehart, 
1947) 
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who answered the questionnaire—over 
40 per cent of the entire staff 
with this last statement. 


agreed 


PROMOTION 


Since school marks are generally used 
in considering whether a child is to be 
promoted to the next grade, the problem 
of marking is closely related to that of 
promotion. Promotion on the basis of 
chronological age alone does not seem to 
be the practice in some of the schools 
participating in this survey, since 40 per 
cent of the group reported having in 
some instance used standardized test re- 
sults when making decisions about pro- 
motions. However, 30 per cent of the 
total group felt that standardized test re 
sults were of little value in this connec- 
tion. This opinion was more prevalent 
among the primary teachers than among 
those at the junior and senior high school 
levels. 

The time has passed when any respon- 
sible educator would advocate a rigid use 
of achievement test norms in determin- 
ing minimum requirements for promo- 
tion. However, there may be danger 
today of excessive reaction to the early 
misuse of standardized test results in de 
termining promotional standards. The 
present trend is away from the practice 


of failing pupils who do not reach cer 


tain standards; attempts are made to ad 
just the curriculum to the pupil and to 
place the child in a situation in which his 
academic, social, and emotional needs are 
most likely to be satisfied. The attain 
ment of this objective involves a thor 
ough individual analysis of the pupil in 
order to determine his needs, an analysis 
which certainly requires the use of stand 
ardized test results. Betts reflects this 
point of view when he says 


Recently there has been a renewed in- 
terest in problems of promotion. The unten 


able notion that children can be classified 
by grade levels that designate a standard of 
achievement is being challenged on all sides 
..» Asa result “grade level” is being evalu 
ated in terms of social competence rather 
than academic achievement. 

The chief danger of this policy is a com 
placency in promoting children with unana- 
lyzed learning problems. 
terms of social competenc e are only a 
partial solution to the problem of person 
ality development 
disability 


Promotions in 


A child with a language 
has social and emotional prob 
lems. Passing him on to the next grade 
merely “improves the teacher's pedagogy by 
eliminating the pupil.” Language develop 
ment is a significant facet of child develop 
ment. Systematic study of the child ts pre 
requisite to the successful operation of a 
program of “social promotion.” 


SUMMARY 


The investigation described in this ar- 
ticle has focused attention on an aspect 
of the school testing program which is of 
fundamental importance—the use of 
standardized test results at the classroom 
level. Through a questionnaire and 
through interviews, information was ob- 
tained regarding the use made by ele 
mentary and high school teachers of 
standardized test results and also with re 
spect to opinions of these teachers about 
standardized tests. Details concerning the 
data obtained were given in connection 
with the discussion of the use of tests by 
classroom teachers in grouping, guidance, 
diagnosis, marking, and promotion 

The need for greater attention to the 
classroom teacher's role in the testing 
program was emphasized by the com 
ments of teachers interviewed, by re 
sponses to the questionnaire, and by evi 
dence that many teachers misunderstand 
some of the fundamental principles of 
measurement. More assistance to teachers 


2 i mmertt A. Berts The Improvement of 
Reading in the Elementary School,” Educational 


Record 29 (Supplement 17): 41-161, 1948 
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in the interpretation of test results, and 
opportunities for more active participa- 
tion of classroom teachers in the testing 
program seem to be sorely needed. Since 
methods by which assistance may best be 
given and participation may be most ef- 
fective have undoubtedly been worked 


out in many practical situations, detailed 
case studies of relatively successful and 
unsuccessful testing programs would ap- 
pear to be one of the most useful areas of 
further investigation of the use of stand- 
ardized tests at the classroom level in 
the instructional program. 

















Elementary Education Versus Illiteracy 
in Brazil’ 


DALILLA C. SPERB 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERVISOR, AND PRINCIPAL, PROTESTANT PAROCHIAL SCHOOL OF 


NOVO HAMBURGO, RIO GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZII 


a census of 1950 in Brazil showed 
that, of its population of almost 53 
million inhabitants, approximately 19 
million know how to read and write. 
The school statistics of 1953, 1954, and 
1955 give the following information: 5 
million children are enrolled in elemen- 
tary schools all over the country, but 
only 750,000 remain in school until they 
reach the fifth grade. This is the last 
year of elementary school, and the one 
in which the pupils are prepared for the 
selection examination required for enroll- 
ment in junior high school. 

In Rio Grande do Sul, the most south- 
ern of the Brazilian states, we have 4,164,- 
821 inhabitants, 66 per cent of whom 
read and write. Our state maintains 1,170 
elementary schools spread over 282,480 
square kilometers. In addition there are 
6,312 public elementary schools which 
are controlled directly by the city gov 
ernment, or, as we call it, the municipio. 
Our state is divided into 118 municipios, 
each of which is subdivided into districts. 

* Miss Sperb studied in this country under 
the auspices of the State Department and the 
Institute of International Education. She re 
ceived her Master's degree in educational ad 
ministration from Teachers College, Columbia 
During her stay, she visited schools in 22 states 
In 1945 she founded an evening school for adult 


education in Novo Hamburgo, Brazil, and con 
tinues to supervise its Operation 


(Later in this discussion we will clarify 
the relationship between state public 
schools and municipal public schools.) 
Besides the above-mentioned public 
elementary schools, Rio Grande do Sul 
has 1,047 private grade schools, mostly 
Protestant or Catholic parochial schools. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF BRAZILIAN PROGRAM 


[he merits and shortcomings of a 
school system derive in large part from 
the social conditions and the historical 
background of the country. We have 
been greatly influenced by the I uropean 
pattern of education, which seldom has 
fitted into the situation of the country. 
We speak of compulsory elementary edu- 
cation, and so it is according to our law, 
but up to now it has not been possible 
to enforce. Extreme poverty in some 
areas and the lack of educational facilities 
have been hindrances in making the law 
really effective. 

Anisio Teixeira, one of the leading 
authorities in Brazilian education, com 
menting on the period of difficulties 
faced by the country at the present time, 
expressed himself as follows 


In one way or another, the violence of 
the social transformation of this century 
finally has shaken us, achieving some mate- 
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rial progress, which though insecure and 
out of proportion has been strong enough 
to create a new spirit in a small group of 
men, This means that the old feeling of in- 
feriority will gradually be replaced by a 
national pride, which even if still confused, 
will have sufficient vision to face the real 
situation and its challenge. 

This is the present solution for Brazil. 
The feeling of national pride is the water- 
shed between the two mentalities that op- 
pose each other today. There are those who 
do not believe in Brazil, who consider it as 
a country of third rank which will never be 
able to solve its problems by itself—a factor 
which is essential for a well-organized civili- 
zation. On the other hand there are those 
who took over the responsibilities which the 
empire and the republic have neglected, and 
who believe that our human element is what 
it is today because it has not had the ad- 
vantage of what other nations have been 
enjoying, namely, 
education 


modern and systematic 
They believe also thar the coun 
try can, through the benefits brought by 
the development of science, a hieve to be 
and civilized as the most advanced 


parts of the temperate zones of the earth.’ 


as rich 


Those who believe in the power of 
education have been struggling hard for 

higher standard of schools. The pres 
ent situation is more difficult than ever, 
and public schools as well as private en 
terprises face prob lems of gigantic pro 
portions. We want to work toward our 
objectives: care for the physical, intel 
lectual, moral, and emotional education 
of children, their adaptation to the social 
environment, instruction in the basic ele- 
ments (reading, writing, and arithmetic ), 
and the formation of desirable habits and 
attitudes. We wish to foster extracurricu 
lar activities, and above all, we are deter 
mined to give up the idea of educ ating 
only the elite 


' Anisio Teixeira, “Condigées para a Recon 


Revista Brasil 
Janeiro-Margo, 


srrugao Educacional Brasileira, 
eira de Estudos Pedagogicos 
19$} 


RECORD 


A CENTRALIZED SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


The administration and supervision of 
all elementary schools is a state responsi- 
bility. In its capital city, each state main- 
tains a department of education, directly 
subordinated to the governor and headed 
by a spec ialist in education. Such agencies 
include technical sections and special 
divisions which deal with educational 
problems of different levels and various 


types, that is, the planning of school 


buildings, the directing of extracurricular 


activities, the collection of educational 
statistics, the selection of textbooks and 
equipment, the rating of school work, 
curriculum organization, supervision of 
physical education, school medical serv- 
ices, and so forth. A few states (Rio 
Grande do Sul among them) maintain 
regional administrative agencies which 
centralize the activities of the supervisors 
and also administer the schools located in 
their respective regions. In recent years 
the tendency toward even greater cen- 
tralization has been emphasized, and ¢ 

a result the local community has very 
little influence upon its public schools. 


STATE CONTROL AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


under 
state control, even if supervision is less 


Our private schools also are 
intensive Religious instruction Is given in 
parochial as well as in public schools, but 
by law parents may decide whether or 
not they want their children to attend 
such classes. Promotion does not depend 
on the grades a pupil receives in his ex 
aminations in religion. The government 
of the State of Rio Grande do Sul has 
been fostering private schools by yearly 
and even by 


gifts of money, appointing 


teachers whose salaries are paid by the 


state. Some parochial schools have two, 
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three, or four state-paid teachers on their 
staff. 

This is a way of helping to meet the 
teacher-shortage problems. But public 
schools especially suffer from the lack of 
trained administrators. The matter of 
school buildings also is a problem too im- 
mense for the state to solve. Thus in 
many cases private schools, aided by gifts 
of money and state paid teachers, have 
solved an urgent need of their communi- 
ties by offering a school building and 
supplying school administrators. 


5 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOO! 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Teachers are poorly paid in our cle- 
mentary schools. But as we work only 
four hours a day, teachers’ salaries are 
not out of proportion when compared to 
the income of other state employed per- 
sonnel. Many of our public schools have 
to operate on two or three shifts, and this 
makes the school day shrink to three 
hours. A 


posed to stay in the schoo) at least six 


school administrator ts sup 


hours a day, while a classroom teacher 
works three or four hours, and earns a 
salary slightly inferior to the principal's 
On the whole, the working conditions 
in our schools are not pleasant, and the 
pring ipal often becomes a victim of the 
ill temper of dissatisfied teachers. No 
overtime work can be expected, Almost 
every other elementary-school teacher 
holds another part-time position. 

The state department of education of 
Rio Grande do Sul for a few years has 
been offering spec ial courses for adminis 
trators, paying the teachers who enroll 
their whole salaries while they attend the 
one- or two-year courses. This has not 
solved the problem. Many of the teach 
ers who take such courses enjoy the life 
of the city and do not return to the 
classroom 


school. They prefer to be 


teachers in a city school, so the state 
spends much money on these courses 
without real profit in the end. Apart 
from the lack of school buildings, find- 
ing school administrators is the greatest 
problem that confronts our public sc hools 
at present. 

School supervision under such circum 
stances becomes a difficult task. Public 
school supervisors have their headquar- 
ters at the regional administrative agencies, 


from which they are sent out to super- 


vise the schools located within the region 
(there is generally one agency for three, 
four, or even more municipios) and fre 
quently one supervisor has twenty or 
more schools under her jurisdiction. We 
do not want to be “inspectors” and we 
honestly work toward a better under 
standing among teac hers, pring ipals, and 
supervisors, but progress in the present 
situation is very slow. When we visit a 
school to help the principal with her 
administrative problems, to make class 
room visits, to have a meeting with the 
whole group of teachers, or to plan ¢ lass 
work with them, we very often find a 
confused and irritated principal who 
complains about the lack of discipline and 
the poor work of the teachers. The 
teachers complain about overcrowded 
classrooms and low salaries; the parents 
complain about careless school work, The 
situation really is much more serious than 
we may think. Will the same teachers 
who have been doing poor work on ac 
count of low salaries do better work after 
they receive higher salaries? Will the 
present situation leave permanent marks 
on the teachers per yonalities? How much 

( hools 
Shall we 


go on keeping children until their four 


can be done against illiteracy if 


operate on two or three shift 


teenth year (this happe ns often) im the 
first grade because they cannot get spec ial 
attention for thei 


reading problem? 
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Such are some of the questions that lead 
many of us to think that we face a de- 
cisive moment in Brazilian elementary 
education. We know that our entire 
educational, national, and political future 
depends on victory in the battle against 
illiteracy. 


NO SEGREGATION, YET 
MUCH ILLITERACY 


The children in our public schools 
give us a wonderful opportunity to 
study the entire racial background of our 
nation. 

In the population of Rio Grande do 
Sul, 89 per cent of the people are white, 
chiefly of Portuguese, Italian, and Ger- 
man ancestry; §.22 per cent are Negroes 
(slavery never was widespread in this 
part of the country ); and a small number 
are Indians, all semi-civilized but living 
under very poor conditions. 

We should remember that the Portu- 
guese themselves are a blending of many 
ethnic groups who roamed over the Iber- 
ian Peninsula before Portugal became a 
nation. Thus the Portuguese brought a 
great number of racial characteristics to 
a land where the natives also represented 
a variety of ancestry. Without weg 
ing to enter the field of anthropology 
would be interesting to mention he 
that our Indians represent many types. 
There are short ones, who leave little 
room for poe about their Asiatic back- 
ground. Others are dark and tall, while 
in the central Brazilian high plains we 
central 
African pygmies. Such were the human 


have some who resemble the 
beings with whom the Portuguese colon- 
ists established contact in the new coun- 
try. After 1530 we received slaves from 
various parts of Africa, which means that 
many different types of Negroes in- 
creased the already existing varieties of 
human characteristics in this country. 








There was much interbreeding and soon 
we had three ethnic types: children of 
Portuguese and Indians, those of Negroes 
and Portuguese, and those born of Afri- 
can and Indian marriages. Our schools 
are open to all these children, but we 
very seldom find Negroes in a private 
school. In parochial and other private 
schools, fees are often out of reach of 
poorer families. Negro families still live 
on a very low standard and not many 
achieve a secondary education. 

Public schools do a great deal toward 
schooling and other assistance to poorer 
pupils. These children are supplied with 
textbooks, copybooks, pencils, and the 
white cotton duster worn by all our pri- 
mary school children. They also receive 
without charge a plate of soup every 
morning, and many well-organized schools 
give medical assistance for the poorest. In 
winter the very poorest are given some 
warm clothing; again, this is only in the 
well-organized schools, 

If, when our boys enter the army, they 
are still illiterate, they learn re ading and 
writing. Afterward they have opportuni- 
ties to finish their education in night 
schools for adults. Many elementary 
open in the evening for 
classes in which the fundamentals are 
taught to adults. 

The reader may now be asking, Why, 
then, do you have so many illiterates? 
The answers are readily discernible. 

We do not have enough public ele- 
mide schools, 


schools are 


The lack of transportation and com- 
munication literally isolates many com- 
munities. Even if the state wishes to open 
a school in these areas, no teachers are 
willing to accept a position under such 
circumstances. 

3. Our poorer classes have enjoyed 
very little culture and do not appreciate 
the value of schools. As compulsory edu- 
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cation is not yet effectively enforced, 
parents may or may not send their chil- 
dren to school. Although by law a girl 
or a boy may not be employ ed and earn 
money : before fourteen years of age, in 
rural areas parents take their children 
very early in life to work for them in 
the fields. In some industrial areas chil- 
dren stay away from school for the sim- 
ple reason that they have to take their 
father’s lunch to the place where he 
works. The children frequently suffer 
because of unfortunate home and family 
life. 

4. We need 100,000 more teachers 
(the estimate of an authority at the 
Ministry of Education), and we also need 
better programs for our teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions. Professor Anisio Teix- 
eira, director of the Instituto Nacional 
de Estudos Pedagégicos, believes that 
elementary teachers and administrators 


should be prepared through college 
work, which would be a new procedure 


in our country. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 
AND PLACEMENT 


The organization of our five elemen- 
tary grades and the preparation of our 
elementary teachers follow a _ pattern 
established by the state. Junior high and 
under federal 


In Rio Grande do Sul elemen- 


senior high schools are 
control. 
tary teacher preparation requires the five 
elementary grades, four years of junior 


high school, 


and finally three years of 
normal school. The certificate given by 


the normal school enables a young 
teacher to teach any of the five grades. 
There is not even a restriction against 
entrusting a very young teacher with the 
administration of an elementary school. 
The state department of education places 
the young teachers in accordance with 


the following requirements: a minimum 


age of eighteen and a maximum of thirty- 
eight years, Brazilian citizenship, voter 
certificate, health certificate, recommen- 
dation by a normal school, and, of course, 
the certificate of graduation itself. The 
newly appointed teachers are sent to 
small schools, where they are supposed 
to do their probationary teaching (two 
years). If morriod, the teacher has a right 
to work in the same town or city where 
her husband works, This law saves the 
teacher from the work in rural areas, but 
not from the period of probationary 
teaching. Married teachers receive, in 
addition to their salary, a small sum of 
money for each child, about one-seventh 
of the salary of a new teacher. When the 
married teacher has a baby she takes a 
three months leave, during which she 
receives her full salary. 

It is only after the two years of pro 
bationary teaching that the teacher gets 
tenure—something like a contract for 


After thirty 
years of continuous work the teacher 


the rest of her teaching life 


may retire and receive her full salary as 
long as she lives. At the age of sixty five 
retirement 1s compulsory. 
Teacher rating has not been practiced 
up to this time. After a certain period of 
years any teacher has the right to work 
in city schools. Her salary is automati- 
cally raised every three years. A few ele- 
mentary teachers go to colle ge after they 
have started to work. means 
and after four years the 
teacher is fitted to teach in high school 


If she remains in elementary teac hing, a 


College 
specialization, 


college course does not entitle her to 
higher salary. 

Generally a teacher who has done col 
lege work applies for a position in a high 
school, where she earns a better salary. 
The state has been opening high schools 
everywhere, and it seems that in conse 
quence elementary 


schools have been 
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neglected during the last few years. We 
may have forgotten that a school system 
has to grow from the roots upward and 
not from the top downward. We should 
consider that the high school level is 
bound to drop as the elementary level 
sinks. Very few young men teach in 
elementary schools. Maybe the low sal- 
aries do not attract them to the profes- 
sion. 

In private schools, hiring teachers ts 
the concern of the community, or rather, 
of the principal and the board. Here a 
teacher does not have to present a normal 
school certificate in order to be em- 
ployed, Private schools are generally 
schools for the elite, and their teachers 
usually receive higher salaries than those 
paid by the state. Very often, however, 
in rural areas the private school teacher 
earns less than does his colleague who is 
employ ed by the state. 

Municipal schools are maintained and 
controlled by the city government. They 
have supervisors who are appointed by 
the mayor of the municipio. Municipal 
schools are the schools for the poorest 
, and they are found in rural areas 
and at the outskirts of the cities. Many 


( lasse 


of the teachers in these schools have had 
very little schooling and in consequence 
do extremely poor work. Some of the 
municipios pay almost as much for their 
municipal school teachers as does the 
state. Teac hing conditions, of course, are 
less attractive in municipal schools, and 
the type of pupils often means that the 


teacher is confronted with a harder task. 

In the last few years the state depart- 
ment of education has been offering spe- 
cial courses for teachers who have no 
credentials other than five years of ele- 
mentary school. After an intensive course 
(one month of preparation ) these teach- 
ers agree to work in very distant and 
poor areas. Sometimes they live in the 
school building and raise cereals and 
fruit to supplement their income. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The present situation in our clemen- 
tary schools is acute, While our upper 
and middle classes have finally reached 
fuller understanding of the benefits of 
education and demand better schools for 
their children, there is the shortage of 
classrooms and of teachers. While our 
federal and state governments under- 
stand the “must” of educational equality 
as a basis of progress, the monster of in- 
flation threatens the nation in many ways 
We know that we have advanced many 
steps, that we have reached a transition 
period in our elementary school system, 
and we must believe that the transition 
will lead to more and better schools. 
Paramount here are such assets as de- 
mocracy, religious freedom, and no seg- 
regation problem. We have faith in a 
better development of our elementary 
school system. We are anxious to see the 
final victory of the elementary school in 
its fight with illiteracy, and we are con- 


fident that such a day will come. 
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TT ensuing discussion of education 
in Egypt will be confined to four 
aspects: the present public school set up, 
the teacher training system from angles 
of both pre-service and in-service, some 
problems in Egyptian education, and 
some trends and future programs. I hese 
topics are integrally related and none of 
them can be fully understood except as 
part of the total picture 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SET-UP 


According to recent education laws 
the public school system in I gypt is ad 
ministered according to the 6-3-3 plan. 

l! children must attend six-year ele 
mentary school and, as at all other levels 
of education except the university, cle 
mentary education is free of charge. 
After passing an entrance examination, 
the graduate of the elementary school 
can join either the academic or the voca 
tional (that is, industrial, agricultural, and 
S¢ hool In 


commercial ) preparatory 


either case, the student spends three 
years at the school of his choice. Grad 
uates of the academic preparatory school 
can join either the three-year academi 
secondary school or the three-year gen 
eral teacher training school, which pre 
pares elementary s hool teachers. Those 
graduates of the academic preparatory 


school who do not meet the require 


ments (of age and scholastic achieve 


EDUCATIONAT 


RESPARCH AND PROJECTS 


ATION, CAIRO, EGYPT 


ment) of either the academic secondary 
school or the general teacher-training 
school, can join the three-year vocational 
secondary school. Graduates of the voca 
tional preparatory school can join only 
the three-year vocational secondary 
school. 

academic 


The three-year secondary 


school leads to the university or other 
institutions of higher education, such as 
teachers college, fine arts college, and 
higher institutes for physical education, 

Very recently, in order to encourage 
the vocational schools, a1 rangements have 
been made to admit graduates of the vo 
cational secondary school to the univer- 
sity, provided that they meet certain 
academic requirements. 


According to official statistics of the 


Ministry of Education in t9s4-55 and 


1955-56 


1. Of the graduates of the elementary 
school about 20 per cent join the aca 
school and about 3 


demic preparatory 


per cent, the vocational preparatory 


SC hool 
z. Of the 
preparatory 


graduates of the academic 


chool about ¢« per cent join 
the academic secondary school and about 
13 per cent, the general teacher-training 
S¢ hool 

3. Of the graduates of both academic 


and vocational! preparatory s hools about 
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21 per cent join vocational secondary 
schools. 

4. Of the graduates of academic sec- 
ondary schools about 73 per cent join 
the three state universities and about 6 
per cent, other high institutions. 

Administration of the public school 
system in Egypt is divided into twenty 
educational zones. In line with the na- 
tional trend of decentralization, each 
zone administers independently of the 
central Ministry of Education in Cairo— 
all the affairs concerning the elementary 
schools. It appoints teachers and super- 
vises the schools in both technical and 
administrative matters. Major functions 
pertaining to preparatory and second- 
ary schools also are being increasingly 
dele gated to the zones. 


rEACHER TRAINING 
PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Fach of the three levels of education 
and second- 
ary) has its own teacher-training institu- 


(elementary, preparatory, 


nions. 


Preparation of Elementary 
School Teachers 

There are twenty-three general teacher- 
training schools for men and twenty-six 
for women. As mentioned earlier, stu- 
dents of these schools are graduates of 
the academic preparatory schools. Dur- 
ing their three years in training school 
they study cultural and academic sub- 
jects, in addition to professional subjects. 

There are also four experimental rural 
teacher-training schools. They are like 
the general training schools, but they 
have more freedom to experiment and to 
apply new ideas. Attached to each of 
these experimental schools is a demonstra- 
tion elementary school supervised by a 
committee including the principal, some 
staff members of the training school, 


representative of the zone, and some 


educational consultants. 


Preparation of Academic 
Preparatory School Teachers 


These teachers receive their pre-serv- 
ice education in special teacher-training 
schools. They are graduates of the aca- 
demic secondary school, and their train- 
ing period is for two years in which 
they study both academic and educa- 
tional There are nine such 
training schools for men and five for 
women 


courses. 


These schools, however, are in 
the process of being supplanted by four- 
year teachers colleges after the pattern 
of the existing two teachers colleges 
which prepare teachers for academic sec- 
ondary schools. 


Preparation of Academic 
Secondary School Teachers 


There are two types of institutions 
which prepare academic secondary school 
teachers—the teachers college and the 
graduate institute of education. Of the 
teachers college type there are only two, 
one for men and one for women. Apart 
from the fact that the men’s teachers col- 
lege is run by the Ministry of Education 
whereas the women’s is part of one of 
Cairo’s universities, the colleges are very 
similar. They are four- vear colleges. Dur- 
ing the first two years, students study dif- 
ferent academic subjects, related to their 
area of specialization (English, French, so- 
cial studies, mathematics, science). In the 
last two years they take, in addition to 
their specialized courses in 
foundations of education, philosophy of 
education, 


subjects, 


history of education, educa- 
curriculum theories 
and practices, and methods of teaching. 
They also engage in practice teaching in 
both academic preparatory and second- 


tional psychology, 
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ary schools. On graduation they obtain 
a Bachelor of Science degree. 

Members of the staff in teachers col- 
leges must hold at least an M.A. degree 
in their area of specialization and prefer- 
ably a degree in education. 

There are three graduate institutes of 
education in Egypt. Two of these are 
in Cairo, one for men and one for 
The third, for both men and 
women, is located in Alexandria. The 


women, 


first two are part of one of Cairo’s uni- 
versities, whereas the Alexandria institute 
of Education. 
Students in these institutes are university 


is run by the Ministry 
graduates, and study only educational 
subjects for one academic year. Courses 
of study are similar to those of the 
teachers colleges. At the end of the year 
the student is granted a diploma in edu- 
cation. 

The two graduate institutes of Cairo 
offer advanced courses in education lead- 
ing toward the M.A. educa- 
tion. These institutes are expected to 


degree in 


prove valuable in the field of in-service 


education, which is currently gaining in 
importance. 

These, in brief, are the major teacher- 
training institutions. There are other in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers for all 
levels in the following fields: art, music, 
physical education, feminine culture, and 
school social work. There are also a very 
few training institutions which prepare 
teachers for the different vocational prep- 
aratory and secondary schools, but it 1s 
expected that their number will remark- 
ably increase in the next few years in 
order 
in the field of vocational education. 


to meet the anticipated expansion 


TEACHER 
IN-SERVICI 


TRAINING 
EDUCATION 

In 1944 attendance at the elementary 
school became tuition free, and in 1951 


the secondary school followed suit. This 
naturally led to a tremendous increase in 
the enrollment of these schools. Owing 
to lack of adequate planning, authorities 
had to employ thousands of inadequately 
trained teachers. Consequently, accord- 
ing to statistics of the. Ministry of Edu 
cation in 1955-56 

Of the elementary school teachers 
about 24 per cent (11,000) need aca 
demic and professional training and 
about 18 per cent (8,045) are not fit to 
teach at this level because of low aca- 
demic standards. 

2. Of the academic preparatory school 
teachers about 25 per cent (3,500) need 
professional training and about 28 per 
cent (4,088) are not fit to teach at this 
level because of low academic and pro- 
fessional standards. 

Of the academic secondary school 
teachers about 32 per cent (2,776) need 
professional training, about 22 per cent 
(1,902) are not fit to teach at this level 
because of low academic and professional 
standards, and about 7 per cent (629) are 
fit to teach in the elementary school after 
having some academic and professional 
training. 

4. Of the teachers in the teacher train- 
ing schools about 16 per cent (297) need 
professional training and about g per cent 
(143) are not fit to teach at this level be 
cause of low academic standards 

In both the vocational preparatory 
and the secondary schools only a small 
percentage is qualified academically and 
professionally. The rest need training. 

The dire need for in-service education 
led to the establishment in 1955 of a new 
training department in the Ministry of 
Education. Two of the main objectives 
of this department are to cooperate with 
other departments in setting up in-service 
programs for teachers and educational 


leaders, and to supply them with educa- 
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tional materials in order to keep them 
informed about new developments in the 
field. 

This realization of the extreme impor- 
tance of in-service education has led to a 
remarkable nationwide emphasis on train- 
ing. Teacher conferences, workshops, 
evening classes, regular summer schools, 
and training centers have become regular 
practice all over the country and all 
through the vear, especially during sum- 
mer and mid-year vacations. These ac- 
tivities have included not only teachers 
but also educational leaders and directors 
of education, supervisors, principals, as- 
sistant principals, senior masters (depart- 
ment heads), school librarians, school 
social workers, and school and zone ad- 
ministrative officials. Over seventy con- 
ferences and workshops were held during 
the past two years and ten summer 
schools were opened in different zones. 
The committee on Teacher Training of 
the Egyptian American Joint Committee 
for Education has been pioneering in this 
area with remarkable success. 

Another facet of this training move- 
ment is the wide program of visitations 
to other countries. During the past two 
years at least 270 educators were sent, for 
a period of three to twelve months, to 
the United States, England, Denmark, 
Holland, France, Sweden, West Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, Austria, India, and 
Pakistan. 

Authorities in the Ministry of Fduca 
tion estimate that after a period of about 
five years most educators in the country 
will be equipped with at least a minimum 
of professional training 


SOME BASIC PROBLEMS 
OF EGYPTIAN EDUCATION 


Ihe first and most serious educational 
problem Egypt faces is that of providing 


clementary education for all children 


of elementary school age. This number 
in 1955 was about 3,750,000, of whom 
only 
elementary education available to all of 


.7§0,000 were in school. To make 


them, new schools will have to be opened 
for the remaining 2,000,000 plus about 
73,000 children who represent the an- 
nual increase in this age group 

This is by no means a simple problem. 
From a strictly financial viewpoint, in 
order to provide education for all young 
children the present elementary educa- 
tion budget (which is about LF.17.5 mil- 
lion pounds or $5 2.000,000) will have to 
be more than doubled, and at least 4,000 
new schools will have to be built, 
equipped, and staffed. This cannot pos- 
sibly be achieved in less than fifteen or 
twenty years, especially in view of the 
fact that the 
undertaking a comprehensive national pro- 


present government 1S 
gram of social and economic reconstruc- 
tion. As the present Minister of Educa- 
tion said, in an address to members of the 
Arab States Conference on Compulsory 
Education held in Cairo in 1954, it Is a 
problem of balance between providing 
“equal opportunity for all citizens and 
the preparation of specialists, technicians, 
leaders as well as executants of the di- 
verse projects envisaged in the compre- 
hensive program.” 

The problem is being faced realisti- 
cally and courageously, however. The 
budget is steadily increasing, and within 
two years 700 new modern schools were 
buile (each costing about LF.10,000). It 
is also planned that within the next five 
years there will be enough trained teach- 
ers for both the present and the new 
elementary schools. 

Another major problem is that of ad- 
mission to the preparatory school. It has 
been stated before that about 20 per cent 
of the elementary school graduates join 


the academic preparatory school and 
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about 3 per cent join the vocational 
preparatory school. There are not enough 
academic preparatory schools to accom- 
modate more than 20 per cent. The pub- 
lic is ill at ease abour the restrictions of 
these academic preparatory schools, and 
it is not enthusiastic about vocational 
education, which this country needs 
badly. Skilled and semiskilled labor is 
needed, but parents and children prefer 
the academic school, which eventually 
leads to the university. Such a value prob- 
lem is not expected to be solved over- 
night; efforts must be exerted to raise 
the standard of vocational education and 
to enlighten the public about its im 
portance and future possibilities. 

Mention has been made earlier of 
the third problem—decentralization of 
administrative authority. The Ministry 
of Fducation has been delegating the 
powers it exercised for years, but it scl] 
reserves the power of setting up educa- 
tional polic ies and plans which the educa 
tional zones must follow. Some believe 
that this is a wise procedure, at least 
through the transitional stage, while 
others believe that genuine decentraliza- 
tion requires that both policy-making 
and administrative powers be delegated 
to the zones 

Last among the basic problem of 


I gy ptian education is instruction in the 


public s¢ hools. In spite of recent revisions 
in the svilabi and textbooks of both the 
preparatory and the secondary schools, 
teaching in these schools is stull to a 


great extent theoretically oriented and 


unrelated to the needs and interests of 


the learners. The elementary school, 
however, is be ginning to free itself from 
the tght grip of traditional methods of 
teaching. 

here are certainly other problems re 


lated to teacher promotion, supervision, 


school premises, nutrition, i <tbooks, and 
school guidance. Though extremely im- 
portant, these problems cannot be dis- 


cussed here 


EMERGING TRENDS 


One can identify several wholesome 
trends in Egyptian education. The coun- 
try has suffered greatly from hasty poli- 
cies and conflicting and uncoordinated 
plans of the past. Today, however, there 
is full awareness that social, economic, 
and educational progress must be care- 
fully planned in the light of the exist 
ing state of affairs and of our national 
goals and objectives. In education, as in 
other areas, planning requires accurate 
data and reliable educational research. 
For this purpose, in 1955 a Department 
of Educational Research and Projects 
was established under the supervision of 
the Ministry's technical adviser. The de 
partment is staffed with highly qualified 
technicians who are in charge of educa 
tional statistics, evaluation, curriculum 
planning, educational documents and re 
sources, and instructional materials. Re 
search in this department and elsewhere 
is much more truly appreciated and en 
couraged than before 


Evidences of educational planning are 


to be seen in matters related to univer 
salizing elementary education, building 
new schools, and teacher training. A re 
markable evidence of genuine planning 
is demonstrated in the well-studied pro 
gram of the Permanent Council of Public 
Services, headed by a former prominent 
educator. One of the main objectives of 
this Council is to coordinate the services 
of the Ministries of Education, Health, 
and Social Affairs and make them avail 
lo achieve this 
established, 
within the past two years, about 250 


able all over the country 


objective there has been 


“units of combined services.” In each of 
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these units there is a modern elementary 
school and a kindergarten, a fully 
equipped hospital, a social welfare center, 
an auditorium, a plot of land for agricul- 
tural experimentation, and a dormitory 
for the unit officials. Fach unit serves a 
number of villages whose population is 
about 15,000, According to the program, 
about 600 more units will be established 
within the next four or five years. 


In brief, there is clear evidence today 


of planning, coordination, aad integra- 
tion of activities not only in the field of 
education but in almost every aspect of 
national life. 

There is also a noticeable trend to en- 
courage the participation of parents in 
Elementary 
Education Law of 1953, for example, 
stipulated that an advisory committee be 


educational matters. The 


formed in each educational zone, five 
members to be appointed from among the 
local inhabitants who are interested in 
educational affairs. This marks a new era 
in Egyptian educational administration. 
Moreover, PTA meetings are becoming 
a common practice. More and more the 
schools are assuming responsibility in the 
area of adult education. There is a greater 
awareness today of the extreme impor- 
tance of school-community relations. 
The trend toward curriculum innova- 
tion and experimentation, especially in 
clementary and teacher education, is no- 
ticeable. There are at least twelve experi- 
mental elementary schools attached to 
the four experimental teacher-training 
schools, teachers colleges, and graduate 
institutes of education. There are also 
other experimental schools, which are 
directly under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. In some of these 
schools curriculum reconstruction, with- 
in the limits of freedom granted by the 
Ministry, is under way. The unit method 
of teaching is gradually but slowly re- 


placing the traditional method. In one of 
the experimental rural teacher-training 
schools some teachers are experimenting 
with the core curriculum. Under the 
guidance of curriculum experts, teachers 
have been producing resource units for 
the six elementary grades and for teach- 
ers in the training schools. 

It is worth mentioning that the Ele- 
mentary Education Law of 1956—unlike 
all previous laws—does not prescribe 
any set of subjects to be taught in the 
elementary grades, nor does it allot a 
specific number of teaching hours to any 
subject. It simply states that the study 
should center around broad areas of per- 
sonal—social significance. It thus gives the 
school freedom to organize its program 
of study in whatever way it sees fit. In 
order to avoid drastic consequences of 
such a daring move, it has been decided 
that this new law will be put into effect 
in 1957-58, thus allowing a year for prep- 
aration and experimentation. 

Minimizing the importance of public 
examinations is another epoch-making 
trend in Egyptian education. According 
to 1956 law, there will be no examina- 
tions in the elementary school, This 
trend, however, has not yet affected the 
preparatory and secondary schools. New 
evaluative techniques and procedures 
are being developed in order to replace 
traditional examinations. Cumulative stu- 
dent records are being devised and dis- 
tributed to all schools. In brief, the sub- 
ject of evaluation is in vogue today and 
the establishment of an evaluation sec- 
tion in the new Department of Research 
in the Ministry is indicative of the im- 
portance given to the subject. 

In elementary education there are two 
more new trends: that of encouraging 
employment of women teachers in boys’ 
and girls’ elementary schools, and that of 
applying the classroom and homeroom 
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teacher system in the first four grades of 
the elementary school. 

Finally, there is a new trend in teacher 
promotion. Until recently, 
terms of years of service—was the sole 
Today there is 
growing dissatisfaction with ‘this me- 


seniority—in 
criterion for promotion. 


chanical system, and promotion on the 
basis of efficiency has been practiced for 
the past few years. When nominated for 
a new job, the nominee has to attend a 


training course designed to orient him to 
the functions and duties of the job. 

In brief, one can say that within a 
very limited span of time, a new for- 
ward- looking spirit has been rapidly 
growing in every area of education in 
Egypt. The country is undergoing a pe- 
riod of immense social and economic re- 


construction and there is fuller realiza- 
tion that education can play a vital role 
in building a new social order. 

















Teaching High School Social Studies, by 
Maurice P. Hunt and Lawrence E. 
Metcalf. New York, | larper and 


Brothers, 1955. xiii + 471 pp. $4.50. 


7 heory and Practice of the Social Stud- 
ies, by Earl S. Johnson. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. xv + 
476 pp. $5.75 


These two recently published books are 
presumably designed for the same end, 
namely to assist in the professional training 
of men and women who teach the social 
studies in the secondary schools. If we 
examine each of them in relation to this end, 
we get a rather clear indication of the areas 
of basic agreement in the teaching profes 
sion, We notice also an unresolved issue of 
fundamental importance for the future of 
American education 

No matter which of these two books the 
neophyte to the teaching profession chooses 
as his text in the teaching of the social 
studies, he will find certain common mate 
rials, He will be reminded of the psycho 
logical principles of cognitive learning, and 
he will find that these principles derive 
more from the logical studies of Dewey 
and Peirce than from the experimental stud 
ies of the “rat psychologists.” He will dis 
cover a close connection between a prag 
matic logic of thought and what may be 
called a field theory of personality develop 
ment and ego-involvement. The necessity 
for a therapeutic atmosphere in’ certain 
phases of classroom instruction and some 
practical suggestions for the attainment of 
this atmosphere will be brought to his at 
tention. In sum, if either of these books is 
successful in its intent, the newcomer to 
teaching will acquire the habit of regarding 
his classroom as a place where dynamic, 
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purposeful people are interacting and try- 
ing to adjust to the world rather than as a 
place where textbook material is to be di- 
gested. 

Ihe almost intolerable ethical burden 
placed on individuals in a social and politi- 
cal democracy provides the raison d’étre for 
social these 
books. It is a premise of our social philoso- 


studies instruction in both 
phy that each citizen is an independent 
moral agent, obligated to exercise critical 
intelligence with respect to the issues that 
confront us as a people. The development 
of this critical intelligence in individual stu- 
dents, as general habit far transcending the 
limits of the classroom, becomes a responsi- 
bility of the social studies teacher. Just as 
traditional responses no longer suffice for 
the resolution of our social problems, so 
traditional instruction in the disciplines of 
social inquiry is no longer adequate to the 
demands of social studies teaching. Fach of 
these books, in its own way, att mpts to face 
the problems of content and method that 
necessarily arise when this ethical demand 
is taken seriously, 

But when we look at the bases for the 
answers given by each of these books, we 
find that the differences far outweigh the 
similarities, at least in point of interest. For 
Earl Johnson offers bimself—his vast erudi 
tion, his long and nationally famous record 
as an outstanding teacher, and the pe rsonal 
wisdom and humility that come to one who 
has read and taught and reflected deeply 
Hunt and Metcalf offer instead a theory for 
teaching the social studies, a set of pro 
posals elaborated with rather remarkable 
consistency and with admirable fearlessness 
in following an idea to its logical conclu- 
sion, let popular prejudices fall where they 


may. In a rather clear sense, a judgment re 
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garding which of these two books provides 
the better professional training for the so- 
cial studies teacher is a judgment as to 
whether the humanistic traditions or the 
logical-scientific traditions of our culture 
are the sounder bases for the profession of 
education. In other words, how we are to 
ground or validate our claims that certain 
things should be taught by a certain meth- 
od, whether by reliance upon the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the culture or by a logi- 
cally valid and empirically sound educa- 
tional theory. 

Johnson’s work is a beautiful specimen of 
its genre. His sources range chronologically 
from the Hebrew prophets and the pre- 
Socratics to the latest writings of the neo- 
Freudians, culturally from the Orient as 
well as the West. Saints, philosophers, poets, 
and physicists have contributed to his rich 
treasure. The reader may question the 
number of quotations in the book, but he 
will never fail to see the appositeness of 
each of them. And it is senseless to accuse 
Johnson of eclecticism when he quotes with 
apparently equal approbation thinkers who 
differ profoundly in basic outlook, For 
only a theory can be said to be eclectic, and 
Johnson, despite the title ot his book, does 
not profess a theory. From every thinker 
he mentions he has learned much that en 
riches him as a person; what he has learned 
from them he attempts to pass on to those 
who read his book 

This approach leads, however, to some in 
teresting anomalies. We find that Peirce’s 
unalysis of the act of thought is mingled 
indiscriminately with Dewey’s. The ques 
tion whether thinking is directed toward 
the satisfaction of doubt or the resolution 
of an existential problem is never men 
tioned, This may seem a merely | hilosophi 
cal question, but if we examine the way in 
which Johnson treats attitudinal or valua 
tional processes, we must agree that we 
are dealing with a question that is of su 


preme practical importance to the social 


studies teacher. Is attitudinal change pri 
marily a cognitive affair? Yes, “because we 


want our students to know that the logic of 


their behavior is causally related wo the 


moral quality of it” (p. 137). Bur, “change 
in attitudes is equivalent to re-education 
This is brought about by a change in the 
person’s culture whose subjective side is his 
attitudes” (p. 160). While many students 
would find real differences between Dewey 
and Kurt Lewin on this point, Johnson 
would resolve them. “Since our attitudes 
are subjective or ‘mental’ in nature it fol 
lows that they may be changed only by 
changing our 


mind-—which includes our 


emotions, The only way this can be done 
is by redefining our values If, for in- 
stance, a student is to change his attitude 
(belief will do as well) toward the tariff, 
delinquency, or his own parents, he 

must perceive or evaluate them differently” 
(p. 139). (AII italics are the reviewer's.) 
Or, more revealingly, “The remaking of 
character which is their pattern of attitudes 
is not an easy and often not a pleasant task 


The mind is like a harp, all its strings throb 


together. These are the emotions, impulses, 
| 


thoughts, beliefs, and attitudes of your stu 
dents” (pp. 146-47) 

But the reader should not be led by this 
language to believe that Johnson is en 
tirely inattentive to the significance of the 
techniques of science. Quite the contrary; 
he regards the discipline of human thought 
found in the sciences as essential to the de 
velopment of democratic character in the 
“image of goodness and wisdom” (his re 
Bur, to use 
quent expression, in the 


current phr 1Se€ ) nother fre 
“scientific and hu 
manistic studies” it is the humanistic quality 


of science that interests Johnson rest 


“Count Tolstoi posed the great question 
‘Whar shall I do with my life?’ While | 
do not suggest that it be repeated daily in 
the manner of a secular or academic golden 
text, | do suggest that it be the persisting 
In this focu 


scientiti ind 


focus of all teaching” (p. 41 
the conjunction between 
“humanistic” becomes a sign of equivalence 
The major portion of Johnson's work is 
devoted to an exposition of his humanistic 
viewpoint toward the nature of society and 


the act of teaching. He offers no radical 
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proposals for social or educational reform. 
One strength of his book is its close con- 
tact with the current organization of teach- 
ing in the social studies. But he is no mere 
apologist for the status quo, either in so- 
ciety or in education, From his viewpoint, 
however, desirable changes are brought 
about by changing the attitude or spirit of 
those who teach. As would be expected, 
this view is expressed more in the indirect 
style of Johnson's writing than in his ex- 
plicit statements. 

When we look at Hunt and Metcalf's 
work we find ourselves in a different world. 
The footnotes refer to writings already fa- 
miliar to educationists. Here we have a 
thoroughgoing, explicit statement of the 
thesis implicitly held by most modern edu- 
cators: that teaching should be devoted to 
helping students acquire habits of critical, 
reflective thinking. The thesis rests upon a 
social philosophy stressing the importance 
of individual judgment regarding social is- 
sues. It is grounded epistemologically in the 
Peircean analysis of the fixing of belief (al- 
though the authors refer only to Dewey on 
this point). Wertheimer and Prescott 
unacknowledged, contribute 
psychological premises as the thesis is elab- 
orated, The general tenor is thus consonant 
with the pragmatic, experimentalist mode 
of thought found in most current educa- 
tional writings in this country. 


Lecky, also 


But Hunt and Metcalf do not provide a 
mere summary of present ideology. They 
seck to develop a theoretical synthesis 
around the act of reflective thought. This 
requires careful attention to the relation of 
valuing, as a subjective, emotional act, to 
evaluating, considered as a fundamental log 
ical category. In the act of reflective 
thought the learner begins with certain be- 
liefs about the social world, what it is and 
what it ought to be. As he is led to a cer- 
tain degree of doubt about these beliefs, 
the student seeks to find more adequate 
bases for predicting the consequences of 
social actions, and thus comes to relate his 
valuings of these actions to more fundamen- 
tal values. Thus the method of thinking as 


described here applies not only to what has 
usually been regarded as the province of 
science, but to the entire “fact-value con- 
tinuum” (p. 74). This method of thought 
becomes the method of teaching in the so- 
cial studies. 

With the analysis of the act of reflective 
thought complete, the authors then show 
what it means for the content and tech- 
niques of instruction in the social studies 
“The content of learning may be regarded 
as the data of acts of reflective thought” 
(p. 214; italics in original). Initially, then, 
the content is constituted by the presently 
held beliefs of the students; as doubts and 
perplexity arise from an examination of 
these beliefs, the findings of the social sci- 
ences become relevant data, and thus enter 
as content of teaching. 

The universal application of this method 
requires that many areas of social belief 
now closed to rational inquiry be opened. 
For it is only as conflicting beliefs are 
brought into the emotional as well as cogni- 
tive field of the student that he can come 
to have any genuine doubts of the right- 
ness of his own views. Unless the things 
about which the student feels and believes 
strongly can be considered in the classroom, 
this method would lead only to boredom. 
In recognition of this fact, the authors pro- 
vide a novel treatment of six so-called 
“closed areas,” including among others re- 
ligion, sex, and patriotism. They also give 
a well-phrased defense of academic freedom 
for the high school teacher. 

If Hunt and Metcalf have met the cri- 
terion of consistency in their work, there is 
still another canon for theory construc- 
tion that they have virtually ignored—that 
of parsimony, or design. The work is 
marred by totally unnecessary and naive 
philosophical and psychological sections. 
The exposition of a crude verification the- 
ory of meaning adds little to the basic thesis 
(p. 66). Or consider this sentence: “ “Women 
ought to wear higher necklines than they 
do’... means the same as... . ‘It would be 
good for women to wear higher necklines.’” 
For Hunt and Metcalf’s purposes, deontol- 
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ogy need not be considered at all; but if 
mentioned, it deserves more sophisticated 
treatment than it receives, One important 
advantage of a theoretical approach to the 
teaching of the social studies is that it pro- 
vides criteria of relevance and of universal 
wisdom in a professional textbook. This ad- 
vantage has been inadequately pursued in 
the present work. 

The characteristic differences between 
these two works become apparent when 
one notices the treatment of history in each 
of them. Critics of Hunt and Metcalf will 
point to the inadequate attention given the 
place of historical narrative in social studies 
instruction as a major defect in their work 
and a basic weakness of their theory; and 
these same critics will probably regard the 
much more sympathetic discussion by 
Johnson as an important advantage of the 
latter’s book. To this reviewer, that line of 
criticism is unfair. It is true that historical 
materials cannot find a clear rationale as 
content of instruction on the view of Hunt 
and Metcalf. But before one draws any 
conclusions from this fact, he might con- 
sider it as a comment on the almost ubiqui- 
tous but entirely erroneous assumption that 
the problem-solving approach, the so-called 
method of science, is the sole model of criti- 
cal thought and the only basis for good 
teaching. Tracing the implications of that 
assumption, Hunt and Metcalf are led to an 
inadequate treatment of narrative history in 
the curriculum, but they do provide a first- 
rate discussion of the unique function of 
scientifically grounded generalizations in 
teaching the social studies. In Johnson's 
work, however, one finds a remarkably per- 
ceptive account of the romance-precision 


cycle in the teaching of social studies (pp. 


211-14), an account that is especially ap- 
plicable to the teaching of history. But one 
does not find in Johnson any clear distinc- 
tion between the logical status of historical 
narrative and the technically cast generali- 
zations of social science. In the humanistic 
focus mentioned earlier this distinction loses 
all its significance. 

Whar is needed, of course, is a more ade- 


quate theory of secondary curriculum as a 
whole in which the distinctive method and 
materials offered by Hunt and Metcalf can 
be intelligibly related to other methods and 
materials that deserve inclusion in a well- 
rounded program of secondary education, 
Toward the development of that over-all 
conception, the analysis of Hunt and Met- 
calf is a much more fruitful way to begin 
than is the more comprehensive but less 
precise. view of Johnson. In fact, it is only 
as we come to have rather exact and limited 
theories of the teaching of particular kinds 
of materials that we have any foundation 
for a theory of the curriculum as a whole. 
The great advantage of the logical—scientific 
tradition as a basis for a curriculum is that 
it does provide for logical continuity and 
cumulativeness in theoretical development. 
But this reviewer is well aware that these 
arguments are not likely to be persuasive to 
the confirmed humanist. De gustibus non 
disputandum est. 


James E. McCre.ran 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Graduate Education for Women: The 
Radcliffe Ph.D. A Report by a Fac- 
ulry—Trustee Committee, Bernice 
Brown Cronkhite, Chairman. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1956. 135 pp. $3.50. 


Factual information about graduate edu 
cation is meager. Because of the dearth of 
previous studies, the Fiftieth Yearbook of 
the National Sociery for the Study of Fdu- 
cation’ consisted largely of original contri 
butions to an understanding of the fun 
tions, organizations, standards, objectives, 
personal services, research, and programs of 
graduate work in education, To the reser 
voir of facts about graduate education for 
Radcliffe Ph.D.’s 


makes an important contribution 


women, the study of 


' National Society for the Seudy of Educa- 
tion, Fiftieth Yearbook, Part 1: Graduate Study 
in Education (Chicago, Winois, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951) 
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From 80 per cent of four hundred hold- 
ers of the Radcliffe Ph.D., replies were re- 
ceived to a questionnaire asking for infor- 
mation about their education, travel, occu- 


pation, honors, publications, and activities, 


and for personal data and an evaluation of 
their graduate study. The questionnaire 
data were supplemented by other sources 
of information—official college records, re- 
ports and catalogues, letters and interviews. 

Phe report falls into four divisions: (1) 
quantitative information on geographic dis 
tribution of candidates, enrollments by de- 
partments, and length of time spent by 
candidates in fulfilling the Ph.D. require- 
ments, (2) composite job desc riptions of 
the positions most frequently held by Rad- 
cliffe Ph.D.’s and number of publications 
of persons holding those positions; (3) a 
summary of the data on the relation of mar- 
riage to careers, and (4) a consideration of 
several administrative problems 

The enrollment data serve to describe 
the group as well as to throw some light on 
admission problems and the arduous na 
ture of advanced graduate study 

Of more general significance are the com- 
posite job descriptions of the positions held 
in colleges and universities. These profiles 
include illuminating quotations from the 
respondents lo suggest W ider vocational 
horizons, it would have been desirable to 
include descriptions of some of the unique 
positions for women in the newer fields ot 
work, of which the attractive photographs 
wive fascinating glimpse s 

Of still more general interest is the chap 
ter on the Ph.D. and marriage, which con 
Whar is the ulti 


graduate 


siders such questions is, 
mate value of education for 
women who marry? What proportion have 
married? What has been the effect of mar 
riage on their careers? In this chapter many 
direct quotations from the respondents are 
used effectively to illustrate individual dif 
ferences as well as common factors influenc 
ing the marriage-career patterns of Rad 
cliffe Ph.D.’s 


jobs, those who work part time or tem po- 


those who have full-time 


rarily, and those who do not work outside 
the home. Among the common factors 
mentioned are difficulry in finding a job 
in the same location as one’s husband's 
work, difficulry and expense of getting com- 
petent and reliable domestic help and com- 
panionship for children, attitude of the hus- 
band, lack of opportunities for part-time or 
temporary employment, the needs of chil- 
dren for association with the mother. Ap- 
parently this is, as one mother wrote, a 
problem “each one must face squarely and 
work out her own solution. The hours 
spent rearing children are worthy ones, and 
we should not feel ashamed that we can- 
not do everything at once.” 

Another question of general interest was 
treated throughout the book rather than in 
a separate chapter, Have the women Ph.D.’s 
met with obstacles as women in the course 
of their professional progress? Here too 
quotations best show the range of points 
of view: [encountered] “male jealousy of 
feminine efficiency,” “great difficulry and 


delay in obtaining a suitable job,” “a 
woman must always be better qualified than 
a man to compete with him successfully,” 
“not conscious of any” [discrimination 
against women], “The worst obstacle to a 
woman’s success is other women.” 

The last four chapters deal briefly and 
creatively with problems of admission to 
graduate SC hool, the role of the fac ulty, the 
dean, and the student; the financing of 
graduate study; and the rewarding nature 
of advanced graduate work 

In brief, this book combines significant 
data with critical thinking on a problem of 
concern to able students, tro then parents 
and instructors, and to administrators and 
lay people interested in the contribution of 
higher education for women. It includes 
many insights and practical suggestions 
from gifted adults concerning the interre- 
lated factors involved in the education and 
life patterns of a select group of woman 
Ph.D.’s. 

Ruru STRaNnG 


Teachers College, Columbia 
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Adams, Georgia S. and Torgerson, Theo- 
dore L., Measurement and Evaluation: 
Secondary. New York, The Dryden 
Press, 1956. 658 pp. $5.75. 

Bane, Allyne, Creative Sewing. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 274 pp. $4.75 

Cameron, Elizabeth, Reader and Work 
book, Away | Go (Pre-primer level). 
New York, Wonder Books, 1956. 60 pp. 
$.25 

Reader and Workbook, All About 
Baby (Pre primer level). New York, 
Wonder Books, 1956. 60 pp. $.25 

Reader and Workbook, A Wish for 
Billy (¥irst reader level). New York, 
Wonder Books, 1056. 60 pp. $.25. 

Reader and Workbook, We Live on 
1 Farm. New York, Wonder Books, 
1956, 60 pp. $.25 

Cass, A. W. and Crabtree, A. P.. Adult 
Elementary Education. New York, Noble 
and Noble, 1956. 275 pp $4.50 

Coy, Harold, The First Book of Congress 
New York, Franklin Warts, Inc., 1956 
58 pp. $1.95 

Conrmunication and the Communication 
Arts. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. Re 
print of Teachers College Record, No 
vember, 1955. $1.00 

Dever, Kathryn Imogene, Positions in the 
Field of Reading. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, 
University, 1956. 165 pp $4.25 

Duker, Sam and Nally, Thomas. The Truth 
about Your Child’s Reading. New York, 
Crown Publishers, 1956. 181 pp. $3.00 

Durkheim, Emile. Education and Sociology 
The Free Illinois. 1956 
163 pp $3.50 

Featherstone, Donald | Sports Injuries 
Manual. New York, Philosophical Li 
brary, 1956. 132 pp. $6.00 

Fern Vergilius (ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Morals. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1956 42 pp $10.00 

I les h, R idolf Teaching Jol my to Re id 
New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1956. 92 
pp. $1.50 

Frank, Lawrence K. and Frank. Marv. Your 
Adolescent at Home and in School. New 
York, Viking Press, 1956. 3736 pp. $3.95 


Teachers College, Columbia 


Press, Glencoe, 


Giet, A., Abacs or Nomograms (J. W 
Head and H. D. Phippen, translators). 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
225 pp. $12.00 

Ginzberg, Eli, The Negro Potential. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1956. 
144 pp. $3.00 

Guiding Growth in Written Expression 
Los Angeles, County Superintendent of 
Schools, 1956. 126 »p 

Hagman, Harlan L., Administration of Ele 
mentary Schools. New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1956. 356 pp. $5.00 

Harris, Albert J., How to Increase Reading 
Ability. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc. 1956. 632 pp. $5.25 

Hogan, Homer, Dictionary of American 
Synonyms. New York, Philosophical Li 
brary, 1956. 388 pp. $6.00 

Hurlock, Elizabeth B., Child Development 
New York, McGraw-Hill, tos6. 70; pp 
$4.00 

Jordan, \ M.. Educational Psyc hology 
New York, Henry 
$5.50 

Katz, Joseph (ed.), Canadian Education To 
day. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 243 
PP- $3.95 

Kenworthy, Leonard S., Introducing Chil 
dren to the World. New York, Harper 
and Bros., 1956. 268 pp. $3.75 

Literary Market Place. The Business Direc 
tory of American Book Publishing. 1956 
s7 Edition. New York, R. R. Bowker 
Company 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther, Barry, Ruth, and Wolf, 
Beverly (ed.), Case Studies in Human Re 
lations in Secondary Schools. New York, 

Teachers College, 


Holt, 1956. 600 pp 


Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, 1956. 135 pp. $2.00 

MecFathron, Margaret, Your Child Can 
Learn to Read. New York, Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1956. 92 pp. $1.50 

Manpower and Education. ¥ducational 
Policies Commission, Washington, D. ( 
1956. 128 pp. $1.2 

Mantinband, James H., Dictionary of Latin 
Literature. New York, Philosophical Li 
brary, 10¢6. 202 pp. $7.¢0 

Marzolf, Stanley S., Psychological Diagno 

and Counseling in the Schools. New 


York, Henry Holr, 1966. 40 pp $4.00 
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Mock, Ruth, Principles of Art Teaching. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
96 pp. $6.00. 

Munro, Thomas, Art Education, Its Philoso- 
phy and Psychology. New York, Liberal 
Arts Press, 1956. 387 pp. $5.00. 

Mursell, James L. Music Education. Morris- 
town, N. J., Silver Burdett Co., 1956. 385 
PP- 

Noble, Jeanne L., The Negro Woman's 
College Education. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 163 pp. $4.25. 

Riker, Harold C., Planning Functional Col- 
lege Housing. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 240 pp. $4.50. 

Runes, Dagobert (ed.), Treasury of World 
Literature. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1450 pp. $15.00 

Schinnerer, Otto P., Beginning German. 
New York, Macmillan, 1956. 304 pp. 
$3.50. 


Schorling, Raleigh and Batchelder, Howard 
T., Student Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
400 pp. $5.00. 

Stephens, J. M., Educational Psychology. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1956. 717 pp. 
$6.00. 

Strang, Ruth. Study Type of Reading Ex- 
ercises. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1956. 117 pp. $.55. 

Teachers Guide to Education in Early 
Childhood. Sacramento, Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, 1956. 753 pp. 
$2.50. 

Unesco, International Yearbook of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XVII, 1955. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, #169, 1956. 
452 pp. $3.50. 

Warters, Jane, High School 


Personnel 


Work Today. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1956. 358 pp. $4.75. 





A Summing Up for Teachers 
and Teachers of Teachers 








DISTINGUISHED BOOKS ON EDUCATION 
—— THE HARPER LisT for 1956 —— 


THE DOMAIN OF THE FACULTY 
In Our Expanding Colleges 


By John S. Dickhoff, Dean, Cleveland College 
An examination of current problems in higher 
education—both undergraduate and adult 
and a suggested program for improving the 
competence of college faculties marked 
originality of viewpoint 


HOULE $3.00 


freshness and 


CYRIL O 


2) TEACHING WORLD AFFAIRS IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Edited by Samuel Everett, C.C.N.Y., and Chris 
tian O. Arndt, New York University. Best 
current practices of American schools for edu 
cation in world affairs, based on teacher re 
yorts gathered under the auspices of the Joun 
Jewry Socmwry A valuable guide for teach 
ers and curriculum planners Education Di 
gest $4.00 


(3) HOW TO GET BETTER SCHOOLS 
A Tested Program 


By David B. Dreiman. A distillation of the 
experience of the Nationat Crrizens Commis 
SHON FOR THE Pustic Scnoots and the experi 
ences of countiess communities, by a former 
education editor of Life a working guide 
for practically every future situation that may 
arise in anybody's community Saturday 
Revieu $4.50 


4) COLLEGE FRESHMEN SPEAK OUT 


Prepared by Agatha Townsend, for the Com 
mittee on School anc College Relations of the 
EpUCATIONAL Recorns Bureau. An exploration 
of the emotional gap between high school and 
college and how our with it 
based on questionnaires distributed to fresh 
$2.50 


colleges deal 


men throughout the country 


And coming early in 1957 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM 
By Rudolf Dreikurs, M.D 


GROWTH TOWARD FREEDOM 

A Challenge for Campus and 
Community 

By William W. Biddle, Earlham College 


5) COLLEGE TEACHING: ITS 
PRACTICE AND POTENTIAL 


By Joseph justman and Walter H. Mais, 
Brooklyn College. A study of all the relation 
ships between teacher and student, between 
teacher and curriculum, with emphasis on the 
teacher's continued personal growth I count 
this the most insightful book on this subject 
that I know WILLIAM HEARD KILPAT 
RICK $3.75 


(6) WHAT WE LEARN FROM 
CHILDREN 


By Marie I. Rasey and J. W. Menge, Wayne 
University. Two wise and experienced educa 
tors re-examine our assumptions about how 
children learn and grow, dealing with all the 
factors, physical, emotional, environmental, 
that affect growth an outstanding ex 
ample of fundamental research in education 
ROSS L. MOONEY $4.00 


7) INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO 
THE WORLD 
In Elementary and Junior High 
Schools 


By Leonard $8. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College 
Methods and materials for teaching the reali 
ties of our interdependence with the rest of 
the world, with extensive indexes that sim 
plify the location and use of needed teaching 
aids, “Every reader of this lucidly written vol 
ume will find his own horizons widened and 
his insights deepened CARLETON WASH 
BURNE $4.75 


(#) THE COLLEGE GIRL LOOKS 
AHEAD 
To Her Career Opportunities 


By Marguerite Zapoleon, Women's Bureau 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Essentials of prep 
aration, planning, and effective performance 
are helpfully interrelated for hundreds of o« 
cupations for the college girl who wants 
a career and those who counsel het $4.7" 
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FOUNDING PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES. By Elbert K. Fretwell. 148 
pages. $3.75. 
Considers problems of ascertaining educational needs, obtaining local and state acceptance, 


msuring financial support, securing plant and staff, building the curriculum, and many other 
factors 


PLANNING FUNCTIONAL COLLEGE HOUSING. By Harold C. Riker. 
239 pages. $4.50. 
Principal elements of planning are analyzed, current practices in construction and use of 


residence halls are examined, and typical floor plans of some recently constructed residence 
halls are presented and discussed 


THE NEGRO WOMAN’S COLLEGE EDUATION. By Jeanne L. Noble. 
208 pages. $4.25. 


Presents data, interpretations, and suggestions that will be indispensable to college officials 
in their work with Negro students and their curricula 


STUDENT ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITY FUNDS: A STUDY OF 
THE PROGRAM AT PRATT INSTITUTE. By Joseph W. Crenshaw. 
92 pages. $2.75. 


[his book should prove helpful to financial officers, deans, class counselors, and student 
personnel workers 


VALUES OF FUTURE TEACHERS. By Fay L. Corey. 146 pages. $3.50. 
A study of attitudes toward contemporary issues. The data suggest need for changes in teacher 


education programs that curriculum planners and college teachers might take into considera 
tion 


THE LIBERAL AND TECHNICAL IN TEACHER EDUCATION. By 
Merle L. Borrowman. 247 pages. $5.00. 


A scholarly, carefully documented analysis of differing views on teacher education from the 
early normal school period to the present 


CASES IN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION. By Ronald C. Bauer. 213 
pages. $4.50. 


This first case book in college and university administration represents an adaptation of the 
case method to the held of higher educational administration 


FACULTY RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS IN EIGHT INDEPENDENT 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES. By Charles P. Dennison. 186 pages. 
$4.50. 


College and university administrators, faculty members, and trustees will find of special in 
terest the Academic Bill of Rights and Obligations 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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